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EDITORIAL 
THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 


HE MAYFLOWER in Washington, D. C., is the place of the 
Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the Association and the dates 
are January 14-15, 1937. The general theme is Contributions to 
Inberal Education in the Colleges. Following the presidential 
address by President James R. McCain and the reports of the 
Executive Secretary and the Treasurer, the following array of 
speakers will be presented: Albert Mansbridge, President of the 
World Association for Adult Education and author of The Older 
Universities of Europe, James B. Conant, President of Harvard 
University, Harold G. Moulton, President of the Brookings Insti- 
tute, Jonas Lie, President of the National Academy of Design, 
Charles H. Judd, Chairman of the Department of Education, and 
A. J. Carlson, Department of Physiology, both of The University 
of Chicago, Harry N. Holmes, Department of Chemistry, Oberlin 
College, William Ernest Hocking, Department of Philosophy, 
Harvard University, and others. 

At noon on Friday, the 15th, a luncheon will be held for a 
more intimate consideration of problems of the present-day 
American college, with particular reference to the contributions 
from Oxford and Cambridge. The leaders of this discussion will 
be Albert Mansbridge and James B. Conant. It is expected that 
a large number of American Rhodes Scholars, now holding ap- 
pointments in American colleges, will participate in the discussion. 

On the afternoon of Thursday, January 14, a tea-reception is 
announced of which the hostesses are the National Board of the 
American Association of University Women and the Board of 
the Washington Branch. On Friday afternoon, January 15, at 
three o’clock, members of the Association and their friends are 
invited to make a special tour of inspection of the facilities of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation of the United States Department 
of Justice, as guests of J. Edgar Hoover. 

In view of the fact that January is now the month of the Presi- 
dent’s Inauguration, it is important that hotel reservations in 
Washington be made early. 
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THE ASSOCIATION’S CONCERT PROJECT 


[THE CONCERT PROJECT last spring, despite the late start, 
had hopes that some concerts might be arranged for 1936-37. 
To date, the thirty-eight bookings represent twenty-three colleges 
in fifteen states. From North Carolina to Texas in the South, 
Wisconsin and New Hampshire in the North, the programs 
arranged by the Concert Project will be heard in 1936-37. 

Six months of operation have not been sufficient to establish 
tours which would extend to colleges in Mississippi, Florida, New 
Mexico and Oregon, that have asked for definite bookings. Of 
the six programs offered for 1936-37, namely, a string quartet; 
piano recitals of contemporary and American works; German 
Lieder programs; a violin sonata recital; a program of early 
keyboard music; a visit and performance by Harold Bauer ;—two 
colleges have booked four programs; one college, three; seven col- 
leges, two, and fourteen colleges, one. 

Colleges now contemplating booking one or more of the 
Project’s programs may refer to the following itineraries, most 
of which are still open to additions and extensions. 


STRING QUARTET—Stradivarius 


January 4-13 New York, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and return 

February 15-28 New York to Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina to Florida 

March 12-17 Florida to Georgia 

March 16-24 Tennessee, Kentucky, to New York 

April Pennsylvania, Missouri, Kansas and Texas 


WHAT THE COMPOSERS OF TODAY ARE TRYING TO Express—Lydia Hoffmann- 


Behrendt 
October 15-31 New York to Illinois and Nebraska 
November 1-15 Kansas, Texas to New York 


Spring tour middle-west projected 


GREAT Music COMPOSED FOR THE HARPSICHORD AND CLAVICHORD—Yella Pessl 
February 15-28 New York to Virginia, North Carolina and return 
March 1-15 New York to Illinois, Iowa and return 


VIOLIN SonaTA RECITAL—ERuth Breton 
November 15-31 Ohio 
December 1-15 Ohio, Illinois, Kentucky, to New York 
February 1-14 New Hampshire 
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GERMAN LIEDER—Formal and Informal Programs—Ernst Wolff 


November 1-15 New England 

November 16-31 New York, Virginia, North Carolina and return 
February 1-15 New York to Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois 
February 16-28 Wisconsin, Iowa, South Dakota, to Nebraska 
March 1-15 Kansas, Texas, to New York 


VISIT AND PIANO REciITaAL—Harold Bauer* 


COOPERATION IN Musicau ACTIVITIES 


The Concert Project, which this year had to choose its artists 
for the colleges as best it might, has many reasons to be gratified 
at the number of colleges wishing to have them. But there re- 
mains a large area which it is not serving and cannot expect to 
serve with any single plan of national tours. 

Every college has its peculiar musical conditions, geographical 
and budgetary. Yet plans cannot be drawn for each college 
individually—coneert touring must in its nature be cooperative. 

To solve this problem the Concert Project is now engaged in 
planning regional groups of colleges through which it may better 
learn of these local needs and also encourage local musical inter- 
change. Under the plan: 

(1) The colleges in each region will name the type of program 
they particularly prefer. 

(2) Tours will be more economical both in time and distance, 
and so should include many more of the colleges which have only 
small budgets. 

(3) Musical activities among the colleges themselves will be 
encouraged. 


TAX LEGISLATION, 1936 
THE MOST favorable act of state legislation during 1936 in so 
far as the colleges are concerned was the law passed in Oregon 
permitting corporations to deduct contributions and gifts to 
charities not exceeding 5 per cent of their net income. It is 
hoped that the colleges in the State of Oregon will profit by this 
enactment. 


* Completely filled. 
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In Indiana, under a ruling of Judge Murkey of the Superior 
Court of Marion County, intangibles owned by charitable and 
educational institutions are held to be exempt from the Intangi- 
bles Tax Act. This ruling reverses the earlier rulings of the 
State Board and Attorney-General, which held such intangibles 
were subject to tax. 

In Alabama, the bill introduced to extend for two or three 
years a bill passed three years ago exempting from taxation 
properties forced into the hands of the colleges by virtue of fore- 
closures on endowment loans, failed of enactment. 

The State Legislature of Colorado at a Special Session pro- 
vided for the submission to the people of a constitutional amend- 
ment at the next regular election exempting from taxation prop- 
erty of religious, charitable, educational and cemetery corpora- 
tions used for those purposes. 

A bill introduced into the Massachusetts State Legislature to 
amend the law granting exemption from local taxation of certain: 
property of literary, benevolent, charitable and other institutions 
was killed in the House. 


The decision was recently handed down in the Orphans’ Court 
of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, case of Allegheny County 
vs. Princeton, that trust funds held by a local trustee for the 
benefit of an out-of-state university are held to be exempt from 
county taxation. 


HE NINTH, TENTH AND ELEVENTH Regional Confer- 

ences under the auspices of the Association were held during 
the month of October at Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss., St. 
Mary’s College of Notre Dame, South Bend, Ind., and Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs, Colo. The Association was repre- 
sented officially at all three conferences by the President, the 
Executive Secretary and the Director of the Concert Project. 
President Wriston represented the Executive Committee at the 
College of St. Mary’s, where President William C. Dennis of 
Earlham College also spoke for the Association’s Commission on 
Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure. A wide variety of 
topics were considered, some of which will appear later in the 
BULLETIN. 
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[HE EDITOR of the BuLLet«n has accepted an invitation to 
prepare for the 1936 issue of the American Year Book the 
statement on progress in the field of American higher education. 


[HE BULLETIN presents in this issue a partial picture of the 
remarkable interest now being taken by the colleges of the 
effective presentation of dramatic productions on the campuses. 
Vital material relating to ‘‘ Education for Marriage’’ also appears 
in this issue. This subject will be further developed in the De- 
cember BULLETIN, and both parts of the discussion will appear 
later in a unified offprint for general distribution. 
Orders for offprints of ‘‘ Education for Marriage’’ and of ‘‘The 
College and the Theater in Alliance,’’ to be delivered at cost, are 


now being received. 





AMONG THE COLLEGES 
Farr HarvarD 


HE PAST summer and fall all academic roads have led to 

Harvard. Boston has been temporarily the hub of the uni- 
verse. During three hundred years Harvard has been preemi- 
nent as the leader in great movements in American education. 
As was said in the Association’s official greeting, signed by Presi- 
dent James R. McCain : 


The influence of the University upon the other colleges of 
the country is incalculable, and the Association expresses the 
hope that the remarkable achievements of Harvard in the 
past in maintaining and developing cultural influences may 
be further augmented in the years and centuries to come. 


In his new book, Philanthropy and Learning with Other 
Papers, Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, President of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, pays tribute to former President Lowell in these words: 


Mr. Lowell’s contribution stands out for all to see. Dur- 
ing a period when the interest of other universities was con- 
centrated upon professional and graduate work, when the 
separate colleges were largely commited to physical expan- 
sion, here was one man for whom the intellectual life of the 
undergraduate was of absorbing interest, and who pressed 
for the improvement of that life with unremitting tenacity 
of purpose. He had from the first a clear-cut picture of his 
objective; a moral fire as to its importance, which, instead 
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of growing dim with the passing years, burned ever brighter; 
administrative capacity rare in a man of his type; willing- 
ness to forego opportunities to be seen and heard in extra- 
presidential activities; and finally a gallant obstinacy in re- 
fusing to be diverted. If ever a university president kept his 
eye on the ball, it has been the retiring president of Harvard. 


President Conant in his address at the Harvard Tercentenary 
defined the place of liberal education in the fourfold program 
which he enunciated. It is of particular interest to note his dis- 
tinction, frequently made in this BULLETIN, between education 
and training. He said: 


The last century, and especially the last few generations, 
had brought Harvard, together with the other universities of 
the United States, just beyond the threshold of a new under- 
taking. To proceed farther along the path already blazed, 
there must be a proper balance between the four main 
streams which watered the soil on which universities had 
flourished since the Middle Ages. 

These ultimate sources of strength are, first, the cultiva- 
tion of learning for its own sake; second, the general educa- 
tional stream of the liberal arts; third, the educational 
stream that makes possible the professions, and, last, the 
never-failing stream of student life, carrying all the power 
that comes from the gregarious impulses of human beings. 

If one of these four vital streams I have mentioned either 
fails or swells to a torrent, thus destroying the proper bal- 
ance of nourishment, then the true university tradition may 
perish. The cultivation of learning alone produces not a 
university, but a research institute; the sole concern with the 
student life produces an academic country club or merely a 
football team maneuvering under a collegiate banner. 

There is a growing demand for more and more profes- 
sional training, and there is a tendency to stretch the word 
‘*profession’’ until it comprises every vocation. The utili- 
tarian demand for specialized vocational training and the 
practical man’s contempt for useless knowledge go hand in 
hand. When such influences gain control, an institution of 
higher education supplies training not education, and the 
promotion of learning is degraded to a vehicle for providing 
material well-being. .. . 

To bring order out of an educational chaos is the mission 
of the liberal arts curriculum of our universities. That is 
why it is so important that this ancient tradition be not 
overwhelmed. Those of us who have faith in human reason 
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believe that in the next hundred years we can build an edu- 
cational basis for a unified, coherent culture suited to a dem- 
ocratic country in a scientific age, no chauvinistic dogma, 
but a true national culture fully cognizant of the interna- 
tional character of learning. 
The older educational discipline, whether we like it or not, 
was disrupted before any of us was born. It was based on 
study of the classics and mathematics; it provided a common 
background which steadied the thinking of all educated men. 
We cannot bring back this system if we would, but we must 
find its modern equivalent. 
ITED guests, students, faculty members of Williams College 
and many other institutions, and 1,000 returning alumni joined 
in the celebration of the centenary of Mark Hopkins’ induction as 
fourth president, in October. Special emphasis was laid on the 
role that Williams played in the promotion of the natural sciences 
in the nineteenth century and the advancement of research today. 
The Hopkins Observatory, designed shortly after the War of 1812 
by Professor Chester Dewey and erected by him and his scholars, 
was the first permanent institution of its kind on an American 
campus. The first American scientific expedition to be sent out 
by a college was a field trip of Williams’ scholars to Nova Scotia. 
Later, expeditions were sent to Florida, and in 1865 a party of 
undergraduates and instructors explored the Amazon from source 
to mouth. Scientists present included Dr. W. Mansfield Clark 
(07) of Johns Hopkins, presiding at the symposium on the 
sciences, Dr. Irving Langmuir of the General Electric Labora- 
tories, Dr. John Clarke Slater of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Dr. Albert Charles Browne (’92), Supervisor 
of Chemical Research, United States Department of Agriculture. 

In recognition of President Hopkins’ achievement as a teacher 
of philosophy, Professors William Ernest Hocking of Harvard, 
Wilmon H. Sheldon of Yale, Rufus M. Jones of Haverford, and 
Sterling P. Lamprecht of Amherst, spoke on the relations of 
philosophy and religion. A pilgrimage was made to Stockbridge, 
where Dr. Hopkins was born in 1802. 


A NOTABLE conference on ‘‘The Function of Education in a 

Democracy’’ held at Antioch College, October 16 and 17, 
formally opened the nation-wide Horace Mann Centennial spon- 
sored by the National Education Association and allied organi- 
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zations. Among the speakers were Dr. John Dewey of Colum- 
bia University, President Karl T. Compton of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Dr. Payson Smith, Chairman of the 
National Education Association Committee on the Mann Centen- 
nial, Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Director of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, Dr. George F. Zook, Director of the American 
Council on Education; and Charles F. Kettering, President of 
General Motors Research Corporation. 

A bronze statue of Horace Mann from the original model by 
Emma Stebbins was dedicated during the conference, and a 
pageant depicting Mann’s life was presented by Antioch students 
and faculty. 


A NATIONAL Conference on Educational Broadcasting will 

be held at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, December 10, 11 and 12. The conference 
is sponsored by the American Council on Education and the 
United States Office of Education. President Zook, Commis- 
sioner Studebaker, President Louis A. Hazeltine, Institute of 
Radio Engineers, and many other prominent leaders in this field 
will discuss ways and means to improve educational broadcasting. 


A JOINT conference of the Educational Associations of the 

Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South will be held in Atlanta, Georgia, in connection with 
Centennial Celebration of Emory University, December 13-15. 


Bowdoin COLLEGE plans to hold an Institute of Philosophy 

in the spring of 1937. The College hopes to bring to Bruns- 
wick for this enterprise some men who are scholars in the field, 
and others who, like President Hyde, can interpret the problems 
of philosophy in popular language. Announcing the Institute, 
President Sills remarks : ‘‘In these days, when so few people have 
any interest in thinking of the philosophy of life, and when there 
is so much loose and scattered thinking, it seems desirable for an 
academic community to emphasize the importance of philosophi- 
eal insight.’’ 


GYRACUSE UNIVERSITY has three regular radio courses. 
The third, recently organized, deals with news broadcasting. 
There are two announcers, two continuity writers, eight program 
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checkers, two typists, two artists, and ‘‘extras’’ for dramatic 
productions, all students in journalism. The University broad- 
casts weekly programs. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY conducted a successful radio 

‘‘workshop’’ last summer under auspices of the Educational 
Radio Project of the Office of Education. Dr. William Dow 
Boutwell described it as ‘‘the first important creative effort’’ 
ever attempted in the field. Five nation-wide weekly radio pro- 
grams were used as ‘‘laboratory materials’’ and directors of some 
of the most distinguished educational radio programs in the 
country were among the students. Executives of the large broad- 
casting systems and members of the Office of Education’s radio 
staff were the teachers. Dean Dearborn points out that though 
‘‘radio has been acclaimed as a great educational medium ever 
since its invention, its possibilities have scarcely been touched, 
because its use required the development of a new technique. 
One of the direct results of the ‘‘workshop’’ was the set-up of a 
program-exchange system through which recordings of successful 
programs will be sent to others interested in the same problem. 
Through the exchange, broadcast series on every subject in the 
school curriculum will some day be available to local school radio 
stations. 


LAREMONT COLLEGES announces the appointment of 
Everett Dean Martin, well-known author and lecturer, as 
Professor of Social Philosophy. Dr. Martin offers a graduate 
seminar in Social Ideas Underlying Contemporary Philosophies 
of Education at Claremont Colleges, and a course in the History 
of Liberty at Scripps College. The latter is open to election by 
students in the associated colleges. He will also share in a basic 
graduate seminar in Education, to which he will contribute lec- 
tures and discussions in the Philosophy of Education. 


ENISON UNIVERSITY has received a bequest of the bulk of 
the $100,000 estate of Mrs. Charles E. Jewell, of Seneca Falls, 
New York, to be used to construct a library building as a memo- 
rial to her son, who died shortly after his graduation from Denison 
forty years ago. An annuity of $50,000 will delay immediate 
control of that part of the bequest. 
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ESLEYAN COLLEGE, Macon, Georgia, numbers among its 
alumnae three Chinese women who have attained world-wide 
renown. They are Madame Sun Yat Sen, widow of the Father of 
the Chinese Republic; Madame H. H. Kung, wife of the Minister 
of Finance ; and Madame Chiangkai-Shek, wife of the head of the 
Nationalist Party and former President. 


ALEM COLLEGE, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, has re- 

stored to the traditional colonial architecture of the school the 

one-hundred and twenty-five year old building which has been the 
home and office of Salem College presidents since its founding. 


AMILTON COLLEGE now has a plan by which members of 
the faculty and students are able to obtain pictures by famous 
masters from the library galleries just as they draw books from 
the library shelves. The idea resembles that used for several years 
by the Hamilton music department which permits the borrowing 
of volumes of phonograph records for use in fraternity or 
dormitory rooms. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY has extended its policy of giving 

curriculum privileges to outstanding undergraduates by de- 
signating high ranking upperclass students as ‘‘roving students.’’ 
Heretofore the freedom from the rigors of class attendance has 
been exercised only by juniors and seniors; now sophomores are 
included. 


ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY has 
now definitely broadened its program of cultural studies and 
this becomes a part of the regular curriculum in the training of 
engineers. The liberal contribution to the curriculum involves a 
comprehensive program in history, the fine arts, literature, and the 
social sciences. 

President Karl T. Compton has announced a new cooperative 
plan through which Middlebury College and M. I. T. students 
wishing to receive a liberal arts education in addition to scien- 
tific training may spend three years at Middlebury, followed by 
two at the Institute, and receive degrees from both institutions at 
the end of the five-year period. 
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HE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ENGINEER- 

ING EDUCATION, in ordering a copy of Comprehensive 
Examinations in the Social Sciences by E. 8. Jones, advises that 
they are undertaking this year to promote comprehensive ex- 
aminations for use in the engineering colleges of the country and 
will hold a conference on this subject at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology at their next annual meeting in June. 


R. H. N. DAVIS, President of the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, advocates a single engineering curriculum in general 
engineering with all the economics, psychology and general back- 
ground studies which can be crowded into it, with technical em- 
phasis on fundamental sciences and on the general introductory — 
courses in the major branches of engineering. 


EW YORK UNIVERSITY, according to Dr. Ned H. Dear- 

_ born, Dean of the General Education Division, is changing its 
emphasis from purely utilitarian studies to those of cultural 
enrichment. 


PTOMETRY schools by unanimous agreement have increased 

their requirements for admission, beginning September 1, 

1936, to graduates of recognized high schools who have had at 
least one year in college. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY is introducting this year a modi- 
fication of the Oxford tutorial plan and is increasing inter- 
departmental instruction. 


E UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA is establishing a new 
enterprise known as the Center for Continuation Study. Dr. 
Harold Benjamin, director of the new division says: 
‘In organizing this new center there are three main ques- 
tions which much be considered carefully : 


(1) What class of problem is the University best fitted to help 
solve in its area? 

(2) What groups of adults are of crucial importance in help- 
ing to solve these problems? 

(3) What educational service not now being given is the Uni- 
versity most competent to offer these crucial groups?’’ 
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Doctors, lawyers, clergymen and other professional and voca- 
tional groups will have access to the building which is being 
erected for this center where they may pursue certain ‘‘refresher’’ 
courses in their chosen vocations. Approximately eighty persons 
can be housed in the living quarters on the second and third 
floors of the structure. 

‘‘The details of how this service is to be given have not been 
worked out. They will have to be worked out, of course,’’ says 
Dr. Benjamin, ‘‘but I hope they will never become standardized 
and rigid. I hope they will always be changing—changing with 
the changing needs of the groups they serve.’’ 


“SHEN DRIX COLLEGE has a unique place in public education 

in Arkansas,’’ said Dr. Nolan M. Irby of the State Depart- 
ment of Education recently. ‘‘It is,’’ he added, ‘‘unusual for a 
private college to be the head of a public school system. Hendrix 
is just that. We look to it for fearless and aggressive leadership 
and have profited from such leadership for a generation. We 
look to its staff for aid in developing public school policies and for 
counsel in our individual problems. It would not have been pos- 
sible to have progressed so rapidly in the effort to modernize the 
public schools in Arkansas without the aid of the staff at Hendrix, 
and without the aid of Hendrix alumni who represent about 40 
per cent of our public school administrators. ’’ 


THE UNIVERSITY IN EXILE, formally known as the Gradu- 

ate Faculty of Political and Social Science of the New School 
for Social Research, conferred its first degrees in June, 1936. 
Four students received the degree of Master of Social Science. 
The titles of their theses were: ‘‘ Labor and Economic Democracy 
in Germany,’’ ‘‘The Change in German Trade Policy at the 
Beginning of the Crisis,’’ ‘‘Cotton Prices 1932-35’’ and ‘‘ Judi- 
cial Determination of the Public Utility Concept.’’ The institu- 
tion was founded three years ago by a group of German expatri- 


ates. 


HE McGUFFEY CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION held on 
the campus of Miami University by the McGuffey Society of 
America the end of July brought together thousands of people 
from all parts of the country. W.H. T. Howe, President of the 
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American Book Company, said that 124,000,000 copies of McGuf- 
fey’s works had been sold throughout the world and that his 
Readers were still used in some schools. Mr. MeGuffey was a 
professor at Miami when he began producing his Readers. 
Speakers included Lieutenant Governor Mosier, who expressed 
the belief that the State of Ohio would contribute $10,000 toward 
the proposed monument, Dean-Emeritus H. C. Minnich, Secre- 
tary of the McGuffey Societies; John L. Manahan, Dean of the 
University of Virginia, Charles Lake, Superintendent of the 
Cleveland public schools, and many others. The degree of Doctor 
of Letters was conferred on Hugh F. Fullerton, magazine writer 
and newspaper man, who has done a large amount of research 
into the life and works of McGuffey. 


THE HORACE Bimillennium has evoked many befitting trib- 

utes. Perhaps none better has appeared than the New York 
Times’ comment on Dean West’s charming article in The Amert- 
can Scholar: ‘‘What Horace wrote over a period of twenty or 
thirty years two millenniums ago makes a small book (‘somewhat 
less in bulk than the contents of a detective story’), but with this 
in his hand he has ‘ walked on to literary immortality.’ . . . Here 
is the translation preferred by Dean West : ‘I have reared a monu- 
ment more enduring than bronze and loftier than the station of 
the royal pyramids.’ It was added that he would be famed so 
long as the high priest with the silent vestal virgin ascends the 
Capitoline Hill. He has long outlived both the Roman religion 
and the Roman Empire, and may outlive the pyramids. There 
is a couplet which suggests the finally attained standard of life: 
‘Do you count your birthdays gladly? And forgive your 
friends? And grow gentler and better as old age draws near?’ 
It is the testimony of the wisdom of this great teacher of the 
classics that he who knows his Horace has gone a long way toward 
understanding himself and his fellowmen.”’ 


HE NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION advises as 
preparation for its graduate training course for recreation 
leaders, the National Recreation School, a general four-year col- 
lege course with emphasis upon cultural subjects. Professional 
preparation, it is believed, may best be limited primarily to 
graduate study. In response to frequent inquiries, however, the 
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Association has prepared tentative outlines of a college course 
designed for students preparing to take minor positions as recrea- 
tion leaders immediately after leaving college. The outlines are 
furnished on application and are presented primarily as a basis 
for discussion. Comments and criticism will be welcomed. The 
Association’s viewpoint is made clear in the following paragraph 
of a recent announcement : 


Perhaps the greatest contribution which colleges and universities can make 
to the solution of the problems involved in the recreational use of leisure 
time is through providing activities courses which wiil be available for the 
entire student body. Courses in crafts, social recreation, drama, music and 
related subjects will help in developing an understanding of and interest in 
the recreational arts. They offer students the greatest promise of genuine 
enjoyment and satisfaction in their own leisure hours. They will also equip 
students to assist in training volunteer leaders in recreational activities in 
their own communities. 


CurEFLY, AMONG STUDENTS 


GWARTHMORE hopes that each student will acquire, over and 

above the mastery of the particular studies in which he is most 
interested, an attitude of intelligent balance, a capacity for criti- 
cal appraisal of men and ideas, which is the essence of a liberal 
education. It is no one-sided development which we desire for 
our students; instead, we do everything in our power to create 
an atmosphere in which their intellectual progress (which must 
be the first concern of an educational institution) will be deepened 
and enriched by healthy play, by the give and take of community 
life and by the cultivation of their esthetic capacities in the appre- 
ciation or creation of beauty.—Frank Aydelotte. 


HE DEAN of the Women’s College at Duke University ‘‘is 

convinced that it is most unwise from the standpoint of physi- 
cal and mental health and happiness’’ to accept more students 
than can be accommodated without overcrowding. She suggests 
that as many rooms as possible should be made single rooms 
‘‘since they provide the independence and occasional solitude 
which is needed for the best work and for quiet nerves.’’ In 
words of wisdom born of experience, she adds: ‘‘There should be 
no increase in our numbers until we can manage our dinner with- 
out resorting to cafeteria service. We believe that there are 
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social values in a dinner hour when all sit down together which 
should not be lost. Cafeteria service at all meals for four years 
tends to ruin good manners and destroy appreciation of a well- 
ordered dining room. It does not fit young men and women for 
the amenities of a beautiful and restful home life.’’ 

The Woman’s College hopes within the next ten years to find 
or to make room for various kinds of hobbies and creative activi- 
ties to which students, both men and women, can turn in their 
leisure time, working under direction of faculty or older students 
of the same interests but with greater skill. Such a plan would 
be to some extent unique, but would meet modern needs and 
should create a joyous spirit of happy work which would go far 
toward solving problems of maladjustment, whether they be per- 
sonal, social or intellectual. 


RESIDENT COMSTOCK says: ‘‘ Radcliffe must provide more 
generously for the development of the student body. The 
quality of instruction itself is dependent upon the response and 
reaction of the students to whom it is addressed. The selection 
of students becomes, therefore, of great moment; and if the Col- 
lege is to attract in sufficient numbers those who can evoke the 
best efforts of teachers, it must be prepared for outlay not only 
in scholarships and fellowships, but in the cultivation of a more 
satisfying and enriching student life. The specifications are 
easily drawn. We need a student body more widely distributed 
geographically and drawn from the best schools, public and pri- 
vate, in this country. We need to increase, by selection and 
attraction, the proportion of students who, in mind and person- 
ality, are capable of distinguished achievement. We need to 
provide them when they come to us not only with excellent in- 
struction, not only with comfortable living quarters, but with 
ready access to a well-rounded and stimulating life. Such allure- 
ments to reading as the Irwin Room provides and as house libra- 
ries might supply are needed, and such stimuli as the frequent 
entertainment of members of the faculty and distinguished 
guests. Means must be found for enabling congenial students to 
find and know one another—a serious problem in a college like 
this in which more than half of the undergraduates and a still 
larger fraction of the graduates are not living under college roofs. 
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Students from other parts of the country would profit greatly by 
acquaintance with the students—and their families—who belong 
to this community ; and our local students might gain from such 
contacts much of the advantage derived from ‘going away to 
college.’ ’’ 


[HE WOMEN’S UNION at Bates College was opened for the 

first time at a reception given in the spring to the members of 
the senior class. The project has met with the greatest enthusi- 
asm on the part of the women of the college. As a headquarters 
for the activities of the women and a social laboratory, the 
Women’s Union Building offers valuable opportunities for the 
enrichment of the social program—an aspect of college training 
essential in terms of the broader educational values. President 
Gray has no hesitation in saying that this is one of the most sig- 
nificant steps the College has taken for many years and that it 
will add materially to the value for women of a college course at 


Bates. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE dedicated at its last Commence- 


ment a new $350,000 women’s dormitory to be known as 
Forest Hall. As a former dean of the Yale Graduate School has 
said, ‘‘For the preservation of institutions devoted to learning 
there is magic in brick and stone. If they are beautiful they 
make a lasting appeal to the imagination of faculty and students 
who have dwelt in them.’’ Dwight James Baum, the architect, 
said : ‘‘I have tried to express in the architecture and furnishings 
of this building, the eighteenth century American traditions, 
recreating some of the charm, character and refinement of that 
period. This dormitory, I hope, will for a long time stand out 
as representing a new approach to the housing of women stu- 
dents, doing away with the barracklike structures seen in so 
many institutions and introducing a personality in furnishings 
and design and homelike features in both studying and living 
portions of the building.’’ That he was successful, would not 
be doubted from the instant a visitor steps inside the structure. 
Both the American and English wings with the dining rooms 
and small reception rooms, the student rooms completely fur- 
nished, the small lounges and ‘‘ breakfast rooms’’ on each floor, 
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are expressive of a taste and refinement of which any college could 
be envious. 

Funds for the new dormitory were provided by the sale to the 
Forest Service of approximately half of Middlebury’s forest pos- 
sessions—lands willed to the college by Joseph Battell in 1915. 


LAWREN CE COLLEGE serves notice on a public often errone- 

ously believing that the highest scholarship does not usually 
occur along with social competence, athletic skill and popularity, 
that this antiquated concept is a mistake. One of the members of 
Phi Beta Kappa last year was president of the student body, 
co-captain of the basketball team, and active in the social life of 
the institution. Another member was a counsellor in the fresh- 
man girls’ dormitory, president of the Lawrence Women’s Asso- 
ciation and the winner of one of the highest awards in athletics, 
and by popular vote chosen May Queen. Still another was co- 
captain of the football team and a record-holder in track. An- 
other has served as editor of The Laurentian and has been ex- 
tremely active in student affairs. Industrial and business con- 
cerns which are looking for promising employees and graduate 
and professional schools which distribute fellowships find that 
there is a high correlation between personality and scholastic 
attainment. This, after all, is the justification of the liberal 
arts ideal. The college is designed to give social poise, to develop 
personality, and intellectual stability. It is of the essence of the 
whole project that the best graduates academically should also 
be among those whose personality is most mature and most 
attractive. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE reports 405 students, 17 per cent of 

the undergraduate body in 1935-36, listed for distinctive 
scholastic accomplishment. One hundred men were listed as 
Rufus Choate Scholars, the highest honor group, 115 men in the 
second honor group, and 190 men in the third. 


(TEMPLE UNIVERSITY graduated last June twenty-three of 

the forty-two ‘‘X’’ group students who entered college in 
1932. This group was chosen from high school graduates of that 
year as possessing unusual qualifications. The experimental 
group was designated ‘‘X’’ because it represented an unknown 
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quantity in capacity for educational development. The memn- 
bers, unlike other students, were not obliged to attend classes and 


received no marks. 


(,0UCHER COLLEGE students, unable or unwilling to include 

Greek in their courses of study but desirous of studying the 
language, were invited by the Chairman of the Classics Depart- 
ment to meet with her one hour each week last year for this pur- 
pose. Nine students pursued the subject in this informal way. 
Heretofore, such study has been the result of an interest devel- 
oped in a course, as when at the close of their course in ‘‘Intro- 
duction to Psychology,’’ several young women asked the professor 
to meet with them once or twice a month throughout the year. 
From three to fourteen students attended these conferences. The 
President credits this interest in study for its own sake to the 
new program which takes no account of credits and semester 
hours, but emphasizes attainment of broad realistic objectives in 
terms of life’s activities and interests. 


THE AVERAGE age of the fellows of the John Simon Guggen- 

heim Memorial Foundation appointed for 1936-37 is thirty- 
five years. Thirty of them are members of the staffs of educa- 
tional institutions; thirty are free-lance scholars and artists. 
There are three appointments from the faculties of each of the 
following named universities: Columbia University, the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and the University of California; two from 
each of the following: Long Island University, Harvard Univer- 
sity, New York University, Yale University. 


HAT student commuters made slightly better scholastic rec- 
ords, is the conclusion of a study of student grades covering 
the first semester, 1933, by Miss Pearl Hoagland of the psychology 
department of Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. Her 
findings are summarized in a thesis entitled ‘‘The Influence of 
Commuting on the Achievement of College Students,’’ submitted 
for the master’s degree at the University of Iowa. Of 608 stu- 
dents enrolled as candidates for degrees, 212 were commuters 
during the semester under scrutiny. The commuter was defined 
as any student who lives in a family group, thus including those 
who live within walking distance of the college. Achievement 
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was considered to embrace scholarship, participation in extra- 
curricular activities, absorption in social life, and acquaintance 
with current affairs. 


(THE NYA plans a nation-wide study to improve the distribu- 

tion of its funds. Paid students will investigate the ‘‘student 
situation,’’ comparing, among other things, the cost of school 
attendance in various sections of the country. Through a study 
of case histories at different age levels they will attempt to find 
out why students leave school. It has been found that scholar- 
ship improves as financial worry lessens. A recent study of the 
grades of students holding NYA jobs showed that more than half 
were on the honor roll. 


M42 OR JOHN L. GRIFFITH, President of the National 

Collegiate Athletic Association, has sent the following 
Memorandum to the Presidents of the National Collegiate Ath- 
letiec Association Colleges and Universities : 


We are indebted to Mr. Romeyn Berry for a statement 
which sets forth a condition with which we are not un- 
familiar. Some time ago he said, ‘‘The colleges are being 
taken up into a high mountain and shown all the wealth and 
publicity that await those educational foundations that are 
willing to sell their souls for a couple of fast backs.’’ In 
these days when many men throughout the world are willing 
to sacrifice their principles for immediate gain it is quite 
natural that some of those who are responsible for upholding 
athletic principles are willing to sell their souls for the 
promise of wealth and publicity. The universities are per- 
haps the last stronghold of idealism and integrity. How are 
we going to teach our sophomores that ‘‘because right is 
right to follow right were wisdom in the scorn of conse- 
quences’’ if these sophomores know full well that university 
authorities are buying athletes or conniving at the practice. 

Whenever a university that in the past has enjoyed 
athletic prosperity enters upon a period of athletic depres- 
sion there is the temptation to effect a recovery by adopting 
short-cut methods. The method that is invariably proposed 
consists of hiring a few mercenaries to win football games 
for Alma Mater. Those who suggest or are responsible for 
putting into practice this method offer the excuse that others 
are cheating and therefore it is necessary to adopt practical 
methods designed to result in football victories. 
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It is significant that no college that follows or condones 
this practice openly admits or advertises the fact that the 
players on the college team have been paid for their services. 
If any college that is represented by athetic mercenaries 
would openly let the facts be known and then schedule games 
only with similar institutions whose teams are made up of 
paid players, even those who felt that such a procedure was 
undesirable would commend the honesty and integrity of 
the university authorities in question. 

Here and there is to be found a college or university that 
in the judgment of the college world does not offer induce- 
ments to athletes but instead maintains the best traditions 
of amateur sport. The presidents, faculty representatives, 
and athletic directors of those colleges deserve the support 
and recommendation of all. The time will probably never 
come when the administration of college athletics will be 
100 per cent perfect, but we can by working concertedly 
improve the situation that now exists. The officers of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association are eager to do 
whatever they can by way of assisting the member institu- 
tions. We will appreciate any suggestions that you may care 
to pass on. 


Tue ARTs IN COLLEGE PRoGRAMS 


THE MOHAWK DRAMA FESTIVAL closing the Institute of 

the Theater, an eight weeks’ course in theater arts and crafts, 
held at Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., directed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Coburn, set a high standard for dramatic events. 
The total enrolment of the Institute was fifty-eight students, 
thirty-one of whom received certificates. Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox 
announced at the closing exercises that ‘‘though the Festival will 
be associated with Union College, where its annual summer reper- 
tory will be presented, we hope that sooner or later its organiza- 
tion will find it possible to go on tour to take the time-tried 
classics of the stage and other plays of large scale and classic 
quality to the various parts of the country.”’ 


GTUDEN TS from Bennington, Wheaton and Williams Colleges 

formed a company for the presentation of plays the last three 
days of each week through July and August at the Williamstown 
Summer Theater. The work was directed by S. Wesley McKee, 
graduate of the Yale Dramatic School. 
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BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY sponsored and staged a significant 

state-wide festival of Pennsylvania folk-arts in August. To 
those who inquired why an institution of higher learning should 
be concerned with such a project, Acting President A. C. Marts 
replied: ‘‘Bucknell is interested for two reasons. First, these 
artistic and cultural expressions have a definite value for the 
patriotism and culture of the rising generation; and second, 
because they will soon be lost before the onrush of a standardized 
civilization on wheels unless some institution undertakes to rescue 
and perpetuate them. Bucknell is in a unique position to do this, 
situated as it is in the center of the state, contiguous to almost all 
the races and cultures which have gone into the make-up of Penn- 


sylvania.’’ 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE of the College 

of Fine Arts, Syracuse University, has worked out a master 
rehabilitation plan for the city of Syracuse and Onondaga 
County. The rehabilitation program is prepared for a period 
of sixty years, during which time, the authors believe, a city 
could easily carry out an intelligent, long-term development 
plan. The study was made by four graduate students under the 
direction of Professor L. C. Dillenback. Traffic and parking 
problems, social and racial conditions of the city and county, 
industrial and commercial trends were basic considerations. 
The study is said to be the first of its kind in the field of architec- 
tural education. A series of large maps and graphs prepared as 
an exhibit explaining the scope of their research by the students, 
taking into consideration all possible aspects of the situation, has 
been displayed in New York and will be sent on a tour of the 
leading architectural education schools and departments of the 
country. 


THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ARCHITEC- 

TURE has an outstanding collection of bookplates, number- 
ing more than 1,000. One of the most valuable was made by 
Paul Revere about 1800. Another highly prized plate was made 
for Alexander Hamilton, one of Columbia’s most distinguished 
alumni. 


HE ART STUDENTS LEAGUE of New York celebrated its 
sixtieth anniversary at the 1936 commencement. Gifford 
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Beal, well-known American artist and long an enthusiastic mem- 
ber of the organization, offered the following salute: ‘‘For sixty 
years the Art Students League has lived an active life. Genera- 
tions of students have passed through its doors. The trend of 
current thought has swung the pendulum for the conservative 
and radical, but with the years a great spirit of idealism has pre- 
vailed, a moving force, undefined yet ever present. To the lay 
mind, the school is an enigma. The League has shown that an 
organization can operate without a board of trustees; that an art 
school can exist without financial obligation to some foundation 
or group of well-meaning benefactors; that culture can find ex- 
pression and persevere without the confines of a university cam- 
pus; that through self-determination a school can prosper. 
Therein lies a miracle. Today sixty significant years have passed 
and it is a pleasing vista to look back on.’’ 


PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, has reported that 94 per cent 

of the class of 1935 were at work last winter, earning average 
salaries of $21.71 a week. The young architects and the begin- 
ning art teachers were all employed. More than 90 per cent of 
the advertising-design, fashion illustration and decoration gradu- 


ates have jobs. 


OUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE feels that the balance main- 
tained among the departments is a reassuring development in 
academic life. The interest in science and economics in a scien- 
tific, economic age is matched by the interest in literature and 
language and art. The Department of Art ‘‘has had an un- 
usually large number of students’’; the head of the Department 
of English and Drama says of the survey course: ‘‘This unsen- 
sational fundamental course in English literature still holds its 
own in these distressingly practical days’’; and the President 
remarks that ‘‘to a large group of alumnae there can be no ‘‘news 
of greater interest than that of the adoption of a major in music.”’ 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE reports that though figures for con- 
centration in the classics had dropped, the concentration 


registration in literature, which is concentration in an ancient 
and a modern literature, increased from twelve to sixteen. En- 
glish continued to draw the largest number of concentrators, with 
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Romance languages next. Sociology occupied third position, with 
fine arts falling for the first time into fourth place. 


THE MUSICAL PROGRAM at Bates College has attracted 

" attention through the enthusiastic participation of its stu- 
dents. At the spring convention of musical clubs of Maine at 
Bangor, reports of the year’s work indicated that Bates had car- 
ried on a more extensive program and developed interest in musi- 
cal theory and practice among a larger number of students than 
any of the other institutions represented. The largest musical 
body on the campus is the Choral Society, which has been aug- 
mented to sixty members. Outstanding musical events of the 
year were the Pop Concert in January, the annual May concert 
in the chapel in which all the musical clubs unite, and the Christ- 
mas services. 


JOHN ERSKINE, author and president of the Juilliard School 

of Music, told Columbia Summer Session students that modern 
education is ‘‘medieval’’ and that its chief fault lay in the over- 
emphasis on ‘‘culture’’! ‘‘The deeper objection to culture, that 
is, to the knowing of the best that has been said, is that it excuses 
us all from living if we merely contemplate the lives of other 
men.’’ He made it plain that he did not underestimate the im- 
portance of art, but he suggested that it should be taught by 
practice rather than by lectures. ‘‘If you want to study paint- 
ing, get some paints and canvas and try it.’’ He criticized the 
type of teaching that is merely the passing on of information 
declaring that information could be transmitted much better by 
books. He did not lay the blame exclusively on the teachers: 
‘Students are entirely too conservative and always want the 
wrong thing; in fact, they usually insist on it.’? He advised 
them to ask their teachers ‘‘embarrassing’’ questions: ‘‘ How do 
you know it? And if you know it, what of it?’’ 

Speaking of musical education, he criticized public school sys- 
tems that require elaborate knowledge on non-musical subjects 
from those who want to teach music. New York’s requirement 
that all music teachers must have a degree showing they had taken 
certain specific cultural courses drew from him this comment: 
“If Toscanini or Stokowski wished to teach music in the public 
schools of New York, neither could do it. The situation will be 
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changed gradually, but it is a shame that it has to be changed 
at all.’’ 


Music at SPARTANBURG 


ONVERSE COLLEGE for the present is cooperating with the 
concert-goers of Spartanburg in organizing a Civie Concert 
Course. Under this plan, which necessarily supersedes the Spar- 
tanburg Music Festival, the performances will be given at inter- 
vals throughout the season, not compressed into a single week. 
The new concert series, planned according to the actual sale of 
season subscriptions, has the additional advantage of avoiding 
the underwriting which was an inseparable part of every festival 
hitherto. 

It may be that with the development of rapid transportation 
the Spartanburg Festival is now definitely a thing of the past. 
Recently there have been fewer visitors remaining several days 
in Spartanburg and an increase in the number returning to their 
homes after each concert. Whatever its future, the Spartanburg 
Music Festival has had an interesting history, important in the 
annals of music in the United States. Following is an abridg- 
ment of a contributed account of this musical institution of the 
Southeast. 

The Spartanburg, South Carolina, Music Festival was founded 
more than forty years ago under the guidance of Dr. R. H. Peters, 
then Director of the Music School of Converse College, and devel- 
oped continuously until the exigencies of the present financial 
depression forced its termination. It justified its existence be- 
cause of its most helpful influence in bringing happiness to the 
people of the locality—a direct and powerful force for good in 
society. Annually, approximately one thousand persons were 
engaged in the study and performance of the music for this 
event. The majority of these were Spartanburg people and 
Converse students. This number included the great mixed 
chorus of adults and the large chorus of school children. 

In addition, there were the many music clubs, individual stu- 
dents of piano and other instruments, and the students of Music 
Appreciation who, through the work in the schools, in the sessions 
of the music clubs, and the use of victrolas at home, learned to 
know, understand, and enjoy the best things in music, vocal and 
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instrumental, that were later to be performed at the annual fes- 
tival by soloists of the highest talent. 

Practically every important star of the Metropolitan Opera 
has at some time sung in the Spartanburg festival on Artist’s 
Night, many of the more popular returning again and again to 
fill engagements. Among the orchestras which appeared in the 
festival were the Philadelphia Festival Orchestra under Dr. Rich 
and Dr. Rodzinski, the Detroit Symphony under Gabrilowitsch, 
and the Little Symphony under George Barrere. For ten years 
Walter Damrosch appeared as guest conductor with the New 
York Symphony. 

The thing that makes a festival preeminent, outstanding, has 
become a fact in Spartanburg—that is, the development of the 
city’s own artistic resources. The momentum gained each year 
was a remarkable demonstration of enthusiasm for this series of 
concerts which has meant so much to the whole Southland. 

Among the by-products of the festival there may be enumer- 
ated : 

Five Active Music Clubs—the Woman’s Music Club, the Phil- 
harmonic, the Aeolian, the Monday Afternoon, and the Jubal. 

In addition, there are six or eight junior and juvenile clubs. 

The Male Chorus and the Women’s Chorus. Sixty men in the 
city gather once a week for practice and at least two annual con- 
certs are given. A Women’s Chorus of one hundred voices has 
been formed. 

The Children’s Chorus. This is directed by the Director of 
Public School Music. 

The Spartanburg Symphony Orchestra. 

The City Choirs. The church choirs of the city are among the 
best in the South, most of the singers having taken part in the 
festival choruses. 

The Southern Choir and Choral Contest. 

The Spartanburg Civic Music Association. This Association, 
made up of citizens of Spartanburg and towns nearby, brings 
noted artists to the college each year. 

College Activities. The festival has, to a great extent, molded 
many of the extra-curricular activities of Converse College. Next 
to Commencement, the biggest event of the year at Converse is 
the annual May Day celebration in the Forest of Arden. Each 
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year an opera forms the nucleus for the program which is given 
before the May Court. . 

College Winter Concert Series. In these, scores of famous 
artists have appeared in recital. In 1929, an unknown pianist 
who had just arrived in this country and who had not appeared 
on an American stage before, electrified his Converse audience 
with the brilliance of his playing. José Iturbi received his first 
American ovation in the Converse Auditorium. 

There also appeared in this series Paderewski, Bauer, Hempel, 
Kreisler, Levitzki, and many others. 

A Transformation of the College Curriculum. The main fac- 
tor in developing and continuing music consciousness in the 
Southland has always been the School of Music of Converse Col- 
lege. Since 1890 it has offered music study as an integral part 
of the curriculum. Today Converse College confers the Bachelor 
of Arts degree with music asa major. This is a cultural Bache- 
lor’s degree with decided emphasis upon academic studies, and 
is not to be confused with the Bachelor of Music degree which is a 
degree intended for exceptionally talented students who wish to 
make music a profession. 

The Summer School of Fine Arts. This was organized in 1935, 
and its success immediately guaranteed its continuance. 

Spartanburg has grown from a sprawling mill village to a city 
of twenty-eight thousand people. There are fourteen large cot- 
ton mills within and adjoining the corporate limits. These mills 
employ from 250 to 1,500 workers each, so that almost half of 
the population of the city is composed of cotton mill people. It 
would hardly be supposed that a city with so large a population 
of the laboring class would be a fruitful place for the development 
of high grade music. Yet today in Spartanburg there are per- 
haps more people than in any city of its size in the United States 
who have heard and know and enjoy the best in music. 


RicHARD HOFFMAN to his daughter Malvina Hoffman: 
‘* Above all, you must be an artist; after that you may create 
art.’’ (Result—The Hall of Man, the Field Museum, Chicago. ) 


JOHN STEUART CURRY will soon become ‘‘artist in resi- 
dence’’ at the University of Wisconsin. 
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THE HUMANITIES 


RESIDENT CHARLES E. DIEHL, of Southwestern: ‘‘Our 
ideals include not merely intellectual attainment but also 


moral worth. We realize that the great work of the world will 
never be done by the exceptional genius, but by those men and 
women of sound moral character, who have been trained to see 
clearly, to think logically, to evaluate justly, to act decisively, 
and to live cleanly. . . . Studies such as Latin, Greek, philosophy, 
history, literature not only foster love for truth and clear think- 
ing, but they include, if not the largest, at least the most valu- 
able and interesting part of human experience, the higher inter- 
ests of mankind.”’ 


PRESIDENT FREDERICK P. KEPPEL, of the Carnegie Cor- 

poration : ‘‘It is fair to say that the average American looks 
upon the natural sciences, the humanities, and the social studies in 
three different ways. He trusts science. He doesn’t understand 
it and doesn’t pretend to, but he trusts it. His imagination is 
stirred by what science has already done, on the one hand to re- 
lieve suffering, to promote comfort and convenience, to lighten 
toil, and, on the other hand, to create dividends, to make new 
money. 

‘As to the humanities, he doesn’t really think much about 
them. His chief source of inspiration, the daily paper, which is 
giving increasing space to science, neglects the humanities, unless 
there happens to be a story, as there was in the case of the open- 
ing of the Egyptian tombs. Which reminds me to say that 
archaeology, particularly when it involves exploration and exca- 
vation, furnishes the one outstanding exception to my generaliza- 
tion. Buried treasure has its fascination for young and old alike. 
Otherwise the average man gives the humanities lip service, but 
regards all that kind of thing as clearly outside of his particular 
business. 

‘‘Foundation activity in the humanities is likely to increase, 
but not with great rapidity. It is doubtful whether many im- 
portant individual gifts will come from the present generation, 
though perhaps we can look for better things from the generation 
now in school and college.’’ 
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De». DOUGLAS S. FREEMAN, Editor of the Richmond News 

Leader, winner of the 1935 Pulitzer prize for his biography, 
Robert E. Lee: ‘‘ How, then, do I justify my faith in the power of 
religion and education in the immense crisis that may develop in 
America? I bottom it on the significant analogy that religion is 
the one institution the dictators have hesitated to touch. Strikes 
are forbidden. Kings bow to new masters. Spiders spin their 
webs over the doors of the burned Reichstag. Industrialists trem- 
ble and armies yield. But in both the totalitarian states of the 
West, the church bells still ring and the peoples still go up. 

‘‘And why is it so? It may be, in part, because dictators think 
it wise to offer a spiritual escape from the hard realities of life. 
It may be, in further part, because they know the church still 
preaches a doctrine of civil obedience to the powers that be. 
Beyond this, I believe, is the feeling of the aspiring Caesars that 
in a conflict of allegiances, millions still will choose to obey God 
rather than man! 

“*Tf this probability is true in Europe how much more surely 
may we make it true in America! And how invincibly may we 
make it true by a closer relationship between religion and educa- 
tion, each of them in the largest, most inclusive definition of the 
word? Specifically, I mean this: In America, religion has been 
set forward by a succession of great mass, emotional upheavals; 
it has been kept going forward by the influence of educated clergy 
and laymen. The church has been strongest in America, over long 
periods of time, when the education of spiritually-minded clergy 
was most superior to that of the average man. Had not this been 
true of Germany last year, the assumed vitality of religion might 
not have sufficed in itself to make the totalitarians stay their hand. 
If, once more, we can create that condition throughout the United 
States, I for one, shall have no fear that the totalitarian doctrine 
can triumph here. How infinitely religion would be strengthened, 
as an agency to combat war and to promote peace, were it at all 
times to command the allegiance of those soldiers and scholars and 
historians who know most of what wars entail! 

‘*Education would benefit in its turn, by coordination with re- 
ligion. To mention only one thing, were we to restore to American 
education today something of the old evangelism, we would 
strengthen the spirits of young men for their struggle in life, 
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and we would destroy that cynicism in education, that lost faith 
in their own work, which today is ruining so many men both in 
their teaching and in their research! I never look at that glorious 
inscription on the frieze of Cabell Hall at the University of Vir- 
ginia that I do not emphasize both those kai’s in the Greek inscrip- 
tion that links the pursuit of knowledge with the attainment of 
truth. It is more than a statement of one university’s ideal; it is 
a pledge of national security. I go further and express the hope 
that when we exalt religion and education together as the rightful 
endowment of every man, we shall debase crime and ignorance 
until to paraphrase William James’s famous words, we shall make 
a ‘moral equivalent’ of hell. 

‘‘The road is difficult, but you are well shod for it; the night 
is dark but you have a lamp unto your feet. Twenty years hence 
you will have discovered that the individual life is shaped as much 
by what it may miss as by what it may do amiss. The first aim of 
economic man may be to find a livelihood, but the chief end of 
spiritual man is to find a way of living. You will render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, but unto God the things that 


are God’s.”’ 


THE SIXTH BIENNIAL National Student Spiritual Leader- 

ship Convention met in St. Louis—the College Session June 
26 to 28 ; High School Session July 3-5. The Convention, which 
is under the auspices of The Sodality of Our Lady, had for its 
primary consideration the place of the student in the program 
of Catholic social order. By thorough discussion, inspirational 
addresses, prayer and careful planning, the young people were 
stimulated ‘‘to make religion and religion classes more vital and 
desirable,’’ and to become more eager and capable leaders in the 
Christian life. 

Under the same auspices three Summer Schools of Catholic 
Action were held for five days each, the latter part of August 
and early September in Boston, New York and Chicago. The 
Secretary of the Association was informed that its work would 
be brought to the favorable attention of the students at all these 


centers. 


A RECENT Bulletin of the National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education is devoted to a ‘‘case study’’ of The 
Liberal Arts College Functioning in the Field of Religion, by 
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Charles M. Bond, Professor of Religion at Bucknell University. 
Dr. Bond is a Fellow of the National Council, a graduate of Col- 
gate University and Crozer Seminary, and after graduate work 
at the University of Pennsylvania and the University of Chicago, 
was pastor and director of the School of Religion at Ohio Uni- 
versity, before going to Bucknell in 1925. The Bulletin reports 
in forty-five pages the experience of one sincere liberal arts col- 
lege ‘‘in coming to grips with the religious problem.’’ Copies 
of the Bulletin may be obtained from the National Council office, 
437 W. 59th Street, New York City, for fifteen cents. 


THE POLICY of religious leadership projected at Williams 

College is outlined thus: ‘‘ The first and most universal service 
which a college chaplain can render is in the direction of the 
service of public worship. Worship has a definite educational 
function, providing a means whereby the undergraduate is, as it 
were, tied up to the deepest experience of the race and of civiliza- 
tion. Public worship, conducted with adequate attention to the 
principles of art form with which it is closely allied, appeals to 
the deepest emotions and stirs the noblest thought of which the 
human mind is capable. A leader of public worship, adequately 
prepared for his service, conscious of the educational opportunity 
before him, can make an invaluable contribution to the educa- 
tional process. The duties of the service are so exacting and 
require so much both of preparation and experience that they 
should not be left exclusively to the faculty which is selected for 
other and different qualifications. There should be in the public 
worship of the College appropriate faculty representation, but 
there is as definite a place for a college chaplain as there is for 
an instructor of rhetoric or physics. It is not essential, or even 
desirable, that the college chaplain should preach frequently, 
although he should be competent to preach sometimes. The cus- 
tom of having visiting preachers, so long established at Williams, 
will be continued. .. . 

‘‘The college chaplain may also perform very useful services 
as adviser to the undergraduates in the conduct of the organized 
religious activities, although caution should be exercised at this 
point lest the presence of an adult lead the students to throw 
upon him responsibilities which they, with profit to themselves, 
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can assume. It is equally apparent that in a college community 
of 800 students there is ample opportunity for the exercise of the 
pastoral function. However, it is not clear that the pastoral 
function should be made the peculiar responsibility of any one 
person. Itshould be divided among all those who have a capacity 
for it, as in fact it is in every college.”’’ 

Voluntary chapel held at the close of the morning schedule as 
an experiment last year, was a very great success. 


Lookine Towarp Pusuic SERVICE 


ORACE D. TAFT, of the Taft School, writing in a recent 
issue of the Yale Alumni Weekly, answered an attack on the 
American secondary schools, in which he said inter alia: 


A boy does not go to the House of Commons because he 
was trained by Eton or Harrow. He is sent to Eton or 
Harrow because he belongs to the governing class and be- 
cause the great public schools are the schools to which the 
members of this class send their children. 

If we go back a hundred years we shall find that even a 
larger percentage of the members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment and of the high officials graduated from the English 
public schools than to-day. One would infer that these 
schools at that time were even more conscious of their great 
opportunity for training boys for public service. Take Har- 
row. Harrow was founded in 1571. Until the year 1857 it 
taught practically nothing except Greek and Latin. In that 
year mathematics was made a compulsory part of the cur- 
riculum. Modern languages were not added until the Fif- 
ties, and English history was not added till 1869. In the 
whole curriculum there was not a hint of training for pub- 
lic service. Perhaps someone may think that the training 
came not in the classroom but in the life of the schools. - If 
so, he need only read descriptions of the inner life of the 
great public schools before the reforms that began under 
Dr. Arnold. If a headmaster had been asked what the pur- 
pose of the schools was, he would have said it was to give 
the boys of the upper class an education fit for gentlemen. 
In the main, this consisted of reading and construing the 
dead languages with a little mathematics thrown in. All of 
the boys destined to be members of the House of Lords knew 
their destiny before they went to school, and this was true 
of a large proportion of those who were to be members of 
the House of Commons or to fill high offices in civil or mili- 
tary service. Even to-day there is more effort at Exeter or 
Groton or Hotchkiss toward interesting boys in public af- 
fairs and in preparing them for good citizenship than in all 
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of the public schools of England together. This does not 
alter the fact that even in this democratic age a great many 
of the boys in English public schools know that they are 
going to represent their country in one House of Parliament 
or the other. Such is English conservatism and such is the 
government of an aristocracy. 


THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS at Princeton University will publish in December the 
first issue of The Public Opinion Quarterly. Professor DeWitt 
Clinton Poole, Director of the School, will edit the journal as- 
sisted by Dr. Harwood L. Childs, Associate Professor of Politics 
at Princeton, as managing editor. Associate editors are Pro- 
fessor Hadley Cantril, formerly of Columbia but now a member 
of the Psychology Department at Princeton; Professor E. P. 
Herring of Harvard University; Professor Harold D. Lasswell 
of the University of Chicago, and Professor O. W. Riegel of 
Washington and Lee University. The journal is designed to 
serve teachers and academic research workers, public officials, 
leaders of organized groups, public relations experts and workers 
in the newspaper, radio, motion picture and advertising fields. 


«¢ PUBLIC AFFAIRS can be made as interesting and exciting 

as a Mickey Mouse picture,’’ one of the new Office of Edu- 
cation bulletins reminds us, and asserts that ‘‘the same sort of 
technique used by the animated cartoon may be used to clarify 
public issues much more effectively through pictures than 
through straight speaking.’’ In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that makers of educational motion pictures exhibited for 
the first time this year at the Columbia University annual Sum- 
mer Session showing pictures each day for three weeks. Text- 
books, posters, etchings, dictionaries, encyclopedias, educational 
toys and other school materials were included in the showing. 
Seventy publishing concerns were represented. 


RYN MAWR has announced seven new scholarships in its 

graduate school—three resident scholarships in classical ar- 
chaeology and four exchange scholarships for European stu- 
dents. Bryn Mawr will send four students abroad and in return 
provide board, lodging and tuition for four teaching fellows 
from France, Germany, Italy or Spain. 
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PRESIDEN T NEILSON, of Smith College, says: ‘‘The one 

career for women that is never overcrowded is that of statis- 
tician. Apparently nature provides fewer people with the form 
of mathematical talent needed for this than the demand requires, 
and any girls who have the ability to become able statisticians 
can be assured of opportunity in the government service.’’ 


T BARNARD COLLEGE the exchange of scholars with for- 
eign countries and the visits of distinguished professors from 
other lands have been carried on for a good many years as the 
most important contribution of the college to the cause of inter- 
national understanding and peace. New scholarships established 
by the trustees in 1934-35 were held by young women from 
France, Hungary, Italy, Norway and Turkey. In addition, stu- 
dents were brought from Argentina, Czechoslovakia and Spain, 
as well as the regular exchange with France and Italy in 1935-36. 


R. AMY M. GILBERT, formerly professor of history at El- 
mira College, began service as Dean of Milwaukee-Downer 
College in September. In addition to her administrative duties, 


she will develop the work of the College in international rela- 
tions, a field in which she has won recognition. Miss Gilbert is 
a graduate of Wilson College and won her Ph.D. at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. She taught at Elmira College for fourteen 


years. 


THE NEW ENGLAND Traffic Officers’ Training School was 

held at Harvard University during the last two weeks of 
August, representing cooperative planning by the Harvard 
Bureau of Traffic Research, the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, and the Automobile Manufacturers’ Association. 
Forty-eight Police Departments in fourteen states enrolled 100 
picked officers at the ‘‘college, in an effort to reduce by scientific 
method the soaring traffic toll on American highways.’’ The stu- 
dents lived and dined together in a college dormitory. The Har- 
vard Bureau is convinced that ‘‘the accident problem can only 
be solved effectively by professionals whose official actions take 
place within state and city departments. Similar instruction 
given in the Midwest Traffic Officers’ Training School has been 
accompanied by a reduction of accidents in those cities where the 
students applied these methods.’’ 
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AJOR-GENERAL J. G. HARBOARD, President of the 
Radio Corporation of America, delivered the Commence- 
ment address at West Point this year. His message to the de- 
parting cadets was this: ‘‘These are days charged with challenge 
to the ideals and principles upon which we have built our Ameri- 
can civilization. Called by different names in different lands, a 
new faith has arisen. Not entirely bad, and not without some 
basis of patriotic and humanitarian motives, it looks to a new 
political, social and economic order. It raises doubts as to 
whether the political institutions and ideals handed down to us 
are any longer suited to democratic government by a mixed and 
heterogeneous people. You may yet form the rallying point for 
those who believe, as I do, that our fathers builded wisely, and 
that the institutions that they founded are what we have been 
taught to believe them for a full century and a half. These are 
certainly days when graduates of West Point should stand to- 
gether for what they believe is right, and—come what may— 
cling to the faith.’’ 


HIS inaugural as President of Hobart and William Smith 
Colleges, Dr. William Alfred Eddy thus described the four- 
year course in responsible citizenship that is henceforth a require- 
ment for the bachelor’s degree at those institutions: ‘‘ We believe 
that the worth of the state, in the long run, is the worth of the 
individuals composing it; that irresponsible citizens cannot hope 
to set up a responsible government, that dishonest individuals 
cannot expect honest public finance; that jingoistic and bellicose 
people cannot operate a pacific League of Nations; and that 
aloof, fastidious scholars will not turn into alumni impassioned 
for social justice. .. . Citizenship studies in the senior year 
will concentrate on the actual operation of American society 
today, the administration of government, the nominal and vir- 
tual control of affairs in local communities, the formation of 
public opinion, and the avenues for effective leadership in local 
and national life.’’ 


THE TEACHER—PREPARATION AND PLACEMENT 


HE TRAINING of secondary school teachers in Harvard Uni- 
versity is a matter of increasing significance, which has at- 
tracted renewed attention during the past two years. Clearly 
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the importance of secondary school teaching can hardly be over- 
estimated. It was never more urgent to attract able young people 
into this type of work and provide a careful and thorough train- 
ing for those who are to educate the boys and girls of the future. 
—James Bryant Conant. 


THE HARVARD Faculties of Arts and Sciences and of Edu- 

cation, working through a joint Administrative Board, are 
this year conducting a new program of preparation for teaching 
in secondary schools and will award a new degree under the desig- 
nation Master of Arts in Teaching. The Graduate School of 
Education is to confine its own degree, Master of Education, to 
those who are preparing for administrative posts in the schools 
and other special educational services. The Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences will continue to grant the usual degree of 
Master of Arts for ‘‘notable advancement in learning.’’ Those 
who seek training for careers as teachers will have a new path 
opened before them, along which they will be guided by a Board 
responsible to two Faculties. 


Moun T HOLYOKE COLLEGE reports six enrolments for the 

second year in the ‘‘Fifth Year in Education.’’ Two stu- 
dents began a year ago and one degree was granted in June, 1936. 
President Woolley and Dr. Stoke, Chairman of the Department 
of Education are both very much gratified by the way in which 
the plan is working out and by the increasing support which it is 
receiving from the faculty and from the various departments. Dr. 
Stoke says: ‘‘ After operating for a year, four things stand out: 
first, that we set our standards high and kept them there; second, 
the amount of interest in the plan, as indicated by the requests 
for detailed information from reputable colleges and universities 
and the adoption of much the same plan by two or three; third, 
the growing cordiality of the faculty toward the plan; and fourth, 
the increase in enrolment for next year. Once we have acquired 
a reputation for turning out superior teachers in our fifth year, 
we shall have no difficulty in getting all the candidates we can 
eare for.’’ 


BATES COLLEGE three years ago set up a course in Educa- 
tional Practice in the Department of Education. The first 
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year nine students, the second, twenty-seven and last year twenty- 
five students received credit for this course. The President says: 
‘The fact that several Departments of Education are now in the 
process of increasing their certification requirements places an 
added burden upon our own work in this field. Vermont, for ex- 
ample, requires a two-semester-hour credit in Educational Prac- 
tice for a secondary certificate. Other states are calling for more 
extended subject-matter courses in certain fields. The work ac- 
complished in supervision of student teachers has been entirely 
satisfactory and there can be no doubt that the Department of 
Education is moving in the right direction. If this experiment 
had wholehearted support from all departments of the college, 
there would be some increase in the number of students taking the 
course. In order to justify the added expenditure, there ought to 
be a minimum of very close to fifty students engaged in Educa- 
tional Practice during their senior year.’’ 


HE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION of Penn- 
sylvania reports that in 1920 only 7.5 per cent of the 20,661 
teachers employed in the rural districts and the school districts 
with less than 5,000 population were college graduates; this per- 
centage rose to 19.9 per cent in 1930, and in 1935-36, 33.3 per 
cent of 29,334 were college graduates. Henry Klonower, Chief 
of the Teacher Division, says: ‘‘I am confident that the time is 
not far distant when all of the teachers in the public schools will 
have completed four years of post secondary education or its 
equivalent, and the gratifying part is that much of this improve- 
ment has been brought about without mandatory legislation.”’ 


(TEACHER PLACEMENT. The Second Annual Survey of the 

National Institutional Teacher Placement Association is avail- 
able by addressing the president of the Association, Dr. James 
G. Umstattd, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. The 
report concerns the number of persons qualified to teach who 
were graduated between September, 1934, and September, 1935, 
and the number of that group who were in full-time teaching 
positions on January 1, 1936. Comparisons are also made with 
the graduates one year previous. Ranked by percentage of place- 
ment, thirteen states placed more than three-fourths of their 
graduates—in the order named: Mississippi, Florida, South Caro- 
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lina, Washington, Oregon, South Dakota, Kentucky, North Da- 
kota, North Carolina, Iowa, Colorado, Maine, Arkansas. Six 
placed fewer than one-half: Connecticut, New Jersey, Louisiana, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts. 


THE BOSTON UNIVERSITY Bureau of Appointments reports 

far more teaching jobs in New England for the present fall 
term than has been the case for several years. They note a return 
of teachers to the fields of art, music, and physical education. 


OBERT F. MOORE, Secretary of Appointments, Columbia 

University, asks ‘‘Why this rush to the colleges in recent 
months?’’ and answers that all along the line there is a serious 
shortage of competent men. During the past five years and until 
now most companies have failed to make replacements when 
vacancies occurred. They are now confronted with a situation in 
which they have front lines but no reserves. Companies are 
becoming increasingly selective in the men and women they take 
as apprentices. 


EAN WILLIAM F. RUSSELL of Teachers College, Columbia 

University, is authority for the statement that ‘‘there are more 
teaching positions to be filled this year and more money available 
for them than during the past six years. Figures of the Teachers 
College Bureau of Educational Service strongly indicate this 
upward trend. While there is still unemployment among teach- 
ers, there has been a sharp gain in the number of positions during 
the past two years. For our Bureau the year 1928-29 represents 
the boom period. . . . This year,—with May the heaviest month 
in the whole history of Teachers College, and with June still to 
be added,—promises nearly to reach the figure of 1928-29... . 
On the basis of increases, I predict that the teaching profession 
will take more and more of the young people of this country into 
its ranks. Not everyone, of course, will get placed as a teacher. 
But for those well qualified the position will be there. The stark 
terror of ‘no jobs at all’ which greeted the graduate a few years 
ago has been replaced with the sign ‘‘ good jobs for those properly 
qualified.’’ 


N° INSTITUTION, public or private, has been free from this 
demand to define and to demonstrate the social value of its 
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educational services. In this revaluation, the school most deeply 
concerned is the one completing the preparation of youth for 
entry into active affairs or into a special course of training for 
some form of leadership. It becomes increasingly evident that 
many of the new problems in American education will be solved 
in the schools and colleges caring for our youth during the final 
years of adolescence, and that consequently for some time to come 
greater attention should be given to methods of instruction and 
to the training of personnel for service at that level— Annual 
Report of the General Education Board. 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE OFFERS A FirtH YEAR 


(TEACHER training has become a serious question which must 

be faced sooner or later. . . . Today in all forty-eight states 
there is a requirement of a certain number of credit-hours of 
work in ‘‘education’’ before the issuance of a certificate per- 
mitting the holder to teach. This requirement varies from six to 
twenty-four credit hours. Without this formal work, neither 
experience, examinations, nor demonstrated competence will be 
recognized. With them, one gets the certificate, without them he 
does not. Thus very few of the faculty of Lawrence College or 
of the University of Wisconsin would be allowed to teach in a 
Wisconsin high school. The obvious absurdity of that arbitrary 
and wholly mechanical measure might be endured with some phi- 
losophy if that were all that was involved, for there is no reason 
why teachers should not study how to teach. In this state and in 
twenty-six others a person who has gained possession of the certi- 
ficate may teach any subject which a superintendent or principal 
assigns to him whether or not he knows anything about the sub- 
ject. . . . It is difficult to conceive anything more destructive 
to education than the official assumption that a man who has taken 
teacher training may teach subjects with the substance of which 
he is wholly unacquainted. Not only ‘‘may’’ but does. Studies 
made in several states showed that substantial percentages of 
classes, even in science, were taught by persons who had never 
taken college work in the field. 

For some years the requirement for the secondary school 
teachers’ first certificate in Wisconsin has been fifteen hours of 
‘‘education.’’ Now the requirement is increased to eighteen. No 
hearing was held; no reason is advanced ; no explanation is made. 
At the same time nothing is done to assure that a teacher will 
know anything about the matter of his instruction. Indeed, the 
increase in teacher training work reduces the opportunity for the 
student to get acquainted with the substantive material of his 
teaching. 
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It has long been apparent that professional work in education, 
given at the undergraduate level, is an impairment of the ideal 
of a liberal education. . . . In the modern world, with its plethora 
of subjects and problems, four years is surely a short enough 
time for liberal studies. Professional work, save where, as in 
music and art, its development virtually prohibits interruption, 
should be relegated to the graduate level. ... As long as the 
state requirement and the practice of state-supported institutions 
gave official endorsement to the four-year program including pro- 
fessional training, there seemed to be nothing an independently 
endowed college could do but conform or cease preparing teachers. 
At least a suggestion has been made which looks to a way of escape 
from the dilemma. 

Lawrence College has instituted a plan whereby students who 
live in the dormitories and who are willing to take a fifth year 
for further work in substantive courses and professional work in 
teacher training may do so without tuition charge for the work 
of the fifth year. At the end of the fifth year they will receive 
the degree of Master of Arts. This is a compromise that is mostly 
‘‘give’’ with little ‘‘take’’ on the material side. It will increase 
the teaching load of the faculty; it will be instruction without 
compensation. Its gains are educational. It will tend to com- 
plete the liberal program, which now loses one semester out of 
eight for professional training. .. . 

The new plan is not compulsory. It does not prohibit the 
student from taking teacher training work as an undergraduate. 
It is simply an inducement to postpone that preparation. We 
have reason to hope that the results will be satisfactory —Annual 
Report of the President of Lawrence College, 1936. 


In THE FirevpD or FINANCE 


N A message to the Northwestern University’s trustees the past 
summer, President Walter Dill Scott predicted that gifts to the 
educational institutions will reach an all-time peak within the 
next five years, surpassing even the great endowments of the ’20’s. 
He based his prediction on the fact that the traditional motives 
of philanthropy have now been strengthened by a desire on the 
part of wealthy men to minimize the effects of high taxation. 
These men, he said, are literally faced at the present time with the 
choice of paying the tax collector or distributing their estates to 
charity. 
In his message President Scott cited the case of a man with a 
1936 net income of $600,000, whose allowable deduction for char- 
ity is 15 per cent, or $90,000. ‘‘If he makes no gift during the 
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present year, this man will have to pay approximately $66,600 in 
taxes on that $90,000, in addition, of course, to his taxes on the 
whole amount. The government takes 74 per cent of it. But if 
he takes full advantage of the 15 per cent provision and makes a 
gift of $90,000 to a university, he pays not a single cent in taxes 
on that amount. What actually happens is that he is able to 
make a $90,000 gift at an actual cost of only $23,400. The ad- 
vantage is even greater if the donor resides in a state which has 
an income tax law.’’ 

Referring to a table in The Power of Wealth, a booklet recently 
published by Northwestern University, President Scott pointed 
out how similar savings could be made in estate or inheritance tax- 
ation. Thus an individual with a net estate of approximately 
$5,000,000 can make a bequest of $1,000,000 to a university at a 
cost to his estate of $485,000—less than half. The latter amount 
is the difference between the $1,000,000 and the $515,000 in taxes 
which would otherwise be assessed were the $1,000,000 left to an 
individual or some other beneficiary not enjoying tax exemption. 

Dr. Scott further said : ‘‘On the other hand, we should squarely 
face the fact that higher taxes may discourage gifts and bequests 
from a man with relatively small income or capital surplus. 
When this man’s income or estate is placed suddenly in higher 
brackets, he naturally must pay out more money regardless of 
the 15 per cent provision. As a result, he will cast about for 
methods of saving—in other places—the increased costs. If a 
man’s taxes are increased by $100 and if he is in the habit of giv- 
ing $100 a year to a university, the chances are that he will reduce 
his gift substantially, or even eliminate it.’’ 


OSTON UNIVERSITY has recently made a careful study of 
the economic importance of that institution to the community. 
This has resulted in the discovery that for food, lodging, trans- 
portation, clothing, ete., the students of the University spend 
annually in the community approximately $1,530,000. The esti- 
mated total expenditures of the University itself are $3,147,000 
annually. 

The Women’s Graduate Club has established a $1,000 perma- 
nent scholarship fund for assistance of worthy and talented girls, 
in honor of Mrs. Lucy Jenkins Franklin, Boston University Dean 
of Women, in recognition of her twelve years of service and un- 
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flagging labor in the interests of women students at the Univer- 
sity. The Boston University Woman’s Building, the Panhellenic 
House, and a greatly improved system of dormitories, including 
the famous cooperative dormitory which has become a model for 
similar experiments in other parts of the country, supervision 
of student social events, etiquette training, etc., are among the 
achievements of recent years. 


T GOUCHER COLLEGE new investments provide income at 

. rates varying from 4 per cent to 2? per cent. Economy and 
plant improvements have helped to balance the budget. During 
the very severe winter of 1935-36, the consumption of coal was 
very notably reduced. From July 1, 1935, to March 1, 1936, the 
number of tons consumed was 2,054, which was 175 less than in 
the corresponding period of the preceding year. The saving was 
$1,241.81. This was made possible by the introduction of a sys- 
tem of using exhaust steam, formerly wasted, to raise the tem- 
perature of water introduced into the boilers from the mains. A 
system of softening the water used in the boilers and the laundry 
has also effected savings. 


N EDITORIAL in The Educational Business Manager and 
Buyer for September contains this pronouncement on ‘‘Specu- 
lating with Endowments’”’: ‘‘It seems evident that if an institu- 
tion is to purchase common stocks, it is going to run much the same 
risks as are run by an individual in following such a practice. 
Whether it can protect itself against these risks is always the 
question. In any event, its program is at least in the border zone 
of speculation, and must carry much of the same features that go 
with a speculative program. Whether it will gain in the end is 
also a question, and the chance for loss is always present. 

‘*Ts such a program justified with endowment funds, which are 
of a trust character, and in which the preservation of the principal 
isa major end? Frankly, we doubt it. We do not question the 
sincerity of purpose which is prompting those who are following 
this kind of a plan. It appears possible, also, that their funds 
may benefit at this time as a result. Nevertheless, we can not feel 
safe in recommending it generally as a policy to be followed by 
the trustees and managers of all endowment funds. The con- 
servative endowment investment practices of past periods, even 
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though they seem to work a penalty at present, we believe yet 
have the most to commend them.”’ 


NTIOCH COLLEGE is continuing the plan initiated last year 
whereby $2.50 of the $7.50 semester medical fee goes into an 
insurance fund which takes care of the following: (1) the cost, up 
to $200, of emergency operations during the college year; (2) 
consultations with outside physicians; (3) X-ray examinations. 


ASN ES SCOTT COLLEGE is proud of the record of its Trea- 

surer, Mr. Tart, who has continued for many years to collect 
100 per cent of the fees due from students. This policy has not 
brought any burdensome pressure on the patrons, but it does 
take a great deal of care in making the financial arrangements, 
and constant vigilance and determination in bringing the matter 
to their attention, if there is any indication of negligence. 


“CREATIVE PURCHASING’? is a timely topic discussed by 

Professor E. H. Schell, of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, in a recent issue of The Educational Business Manager 
and Buyer. He says: ‘‘ As to what I mean by ‘Creative Purchas- 
ing—the purchasing agent no less than any other major executive 
(for that is what he is) must contribute something to the newness 
and the betterness of the business or he becomes a routineer, a 
part of the machinery. There is a technique in this idea of crea- 
tive purchasing—a revolution in the point of view. When you 
think of an inventor you immediately think of a fellow who goes 
into a corner or a small room all by himself, from which he 
emerges with a new idea. It took me a long time to learn that 
invention is not done that way. It is not built all alone by your- 
self in a room. It is built on collaboration, the pooling of ideas 
from a lot of minds. Creativeness is the product of many minds, 
and the purchasing agent will get it by mixing around with a lot 
of people. When you move into the scientific stage your attitude 
toward the vendor changes. The proper concept of the vendor 
we have come to realize is that he is one of our resources rather 
than an antagonist.”’ 


THE JOHN PRICE JONES CORPORATION’S study of gifts 
and bequests to colleges and universities 1930-1935, ‘‘depres- 
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sion years’’ shows that 37 men’s and coeducational institutions 
received $126,637,750, and that during the same time 9 women’s 
colleges received $5,184,762. During the same period 34 men’s 
and coeducational institutions received bequests amounting to 
$70,853,735, and the same 9 women’s colleges, bequests of $3,501,- 
134. The grand total of all gifts and bequests during the years 
1930-35 for 46 institutions was $206,177,381. Institutions receiv- 
ing the largest shares of the total were Yale, $55,394,575 ; Har- 
vard, $33,655,418 ; Chicago, $20,842,690; Columbia, $10,862,123 ; 
California, $8,960,410, and Johns Hopkins, $8,036,242; The nine 
women’s colleges and total gifts and bequests to them for the five 
year period are: Barnard, $205,725; Bryn Mawr, $435,486; 
Goucher, $113,228 ; Mt. Holyoke, $1,722,466; New Jersey College 
for Women, $64,310; Radcliffe, $1,421,915; Smith, $945,337; 
Vassar, $1,862,802; Wellesley, $1,914,627; total, $8,685,896. 

During the first half of 1936, the John Price Jones Corporation 
reports an upward trend in philanthropy as measured by publicly 
announced gifts in New York and five other large cities— Chi- 
cago, Washington, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Boston. The 
total of publicly announced gifts this year reached $33,798,477 
as compared with $28,133,226 in the same period in 1935. The 
largest increase in giving was for organized relief, in which the 
gain was more than 100 per cent over 1935, due, in part, to funds 
raised for flood relief. Gifts to education totaled $8,399,627, to 
health $3,973,046, to fine arts $607,161, to miscellaneous purposes 
$2,019,664 and to foreign relief $2,447,925. Gifts for religious 
purposes totaled $435,096 as against $4,136,939 last year. While 
contributions were rising, charitable bequests fell from $18,565,- 
247 in the first six months of 1935 to $17,097,144 this year. 


AMHERST COLLEGE, during the past three years, has com- 

piled a ‘‘Gift Record’’ in which is set down the complete 
story in so far as the College has been able to discover it, of every 
existing fund; a short history of every building now or previ- 
ously on the College campus, and a list by years of miscellaneous 
gifts which were made for current purposes. The record of each 
fund tells something of the donor—at least the place of birth and 
residence, connection with the College, and wherever possible the 
reasons for making the gift. In the exact language of the old 
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records are set forth the particular purposes and conditions of 
the gift as specified by the donor and accepted by the College. 

The Gift Record is typed upon a special paper prescribed by 
the Bureau of Standards at Washington which is expected to 
last four or five hundred years. The Record is made in dupli- 
cate—one set arranged on a chronological basis, the other upon 
a classified basis according to the purpose of the gift. The 
volumes have already demonstrated their value and are con- 
sulted almost daily. 


BATES COLLEGE announces that arrangements have been 

made to have the Bursar’s Office take over the bookkeeping 
of the two athletic associations. Henceforth, their budgets will 
be submitted to the trustees for approval in the same manner as 
those of other departments. The internal policies of the associ- 
ations will remain unchanged. The Faculty Committee on Ath- 
letics will control the athletic policies of the Men’s Athletic Asso- 
ciation. The significant thing is that budget control has passed 
over to the college authorities. Bates is one of the last of the 
New England colleges to take this step, and it is gratifying to 
note that it was acomplished with the unanimous approval of the 
interests involved. 


HE EXECUTIVE BUDGET SYSTEM, now established in 
practically every state, confers upon the governor or an 
agency under his immediate direction the right to recommend to 
the legislature appropriations for each of the state institutions; 
and in many states the governor is empowered to veto items or 
parts of items in the appropriation bill after it has passed both 
houses of the legislature, according to a report by John H. Mc- 
Neely, Research Assistant, Division of Higher Education, United 
States Office of Education. The governors of all states with the 
exception of Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Rhode Island, Tennessee, and Vermont have 
this power, and are thereby enabled to exercise a potent influ- 
ence over the educational policies and academic program of the 
universities and colleges. Outstanding examples of the exercise 
of the veto power to the detriment of the educational program 
are the heavy reductions in legislative appropriations of 1935 in 
Ohio ($2,239,450), Missouri ($529,360), and New Mexico ($60,- 
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000). Institutions in Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and Wyoming 
suffered seriously also. The Governor of Pennsylvania struck 
out, by veto, parts of three items amounting to a total of $548,468 
in the appropriations for the Pennsylvania State College. 

Dr. MeNeely says: ‘‘In summation, it appears that a distinct 
trend has recently developed for governors to exercise greater 
influence over state universities and colleges through the control 
of the amount of state funds appropriated for their support. 
By the veto of 333 items or parts of items in appropriation bills, 
the governors of six states have eliminated approximately $3,500,- 
000 from the appropriations of the institutions.’’ 


REDERICK P. KEPPEL, President of the Carnegie Corpo- 

ration of New York, in his Philanthropy and Learning With 

Other Papers, 1936, is quoted with his permission in the following 
paragraphs. 


The degree to which American universities have become 
custodians of trust funds is not generally recognized. Within 
fifteen years the funds of this character held by four insti- 
tutions alone, Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, and Yale, have 
risen from less than $20,000,000 to more than $80,000,000. 

It has been estimated that in 1927 some $217,000,000 was 
spent for scientific research in the United States, and that of 
this total, more than 90 per cent came from industrial and 
commercial bodies. 

The aggregate amount contributed from all sources during 
the first and second decades of our century may never be 
equaled, perhaps never approached, during the lifetime of 
any one now living, and even if we take the sharply reduced 
figures of more recent years, these represent a degree of 
available financial support for the advancement of learning 
undreamed of during the previous history of mankind. 

I think we can recognize two controlling motives which have 
prompted American men and women to give money during 
their own lives, or to leave it after death. One is the age-old 
and world-wide desire to relieve human suffering and distress, 
and the other, more special to our own land, is an almost 
mystical belief in education and what it can accomplish. 
Underlying both, in the great majority of cases, has been 
the same religious motive which has dotted our countryside 
with churehes and sent our missionaries to distant lands. 
It is interesting to observe, however, that the man who 
created the phrase, the stewardship of wealth, and who prac- 
tised so generously what he preached, was not himself a com- 
municant of any church. 
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In the aggregate, present American foundations account 
for a substantial share of the country’s wealth. The last 
published report records 129 of them, with a total capitaliza- 
tion of some $800,000,000—more than half of this total being 
concentrated in 7 trusts which have already distributed more 
than $280,000,000 from income and, in some cases, from prin- 
cipal. The peak was reached in 1928, when $92,000,000 of 
additional funds were received. 

It is a curious fact that two of the most fruitful sources of 
help to American scholarship came from men who themselves 
had never been in the United States. (The founder of the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, and the founder of 
the Rhodes Scholarships at Oxford University. ) 

Contrary to the general impression, the foundations do not 
merely sit in judgment upon applications presented to them 
with due obeisance. It is really more often a question of the 
foundation catching the man with a constructive idea than 
it is the other way round. Generally speaking, the man with 
the idea must be caught in one of two nets, either in the 
institution which employs him—college or university, and 
today we must add institute or museum or library—or in the 
learned society of which he is a member. The two patterns 
are, so to speak, superimposed one upon the other. 

A program which touches contributions to new knowledge 
indirectly rather than directly, and which is more typical of 
present-day policies, is that which the Carnegie Corporation 
has recently completed whereby the sum of $1,393,300 was 
distributed to undergraduate college libraries in the United 
States and Canada for the purchase of books of their own 
choosing. There is always the exciting possibility that a gift 
of this kind may have its share in stimulating the Newton-or 
Kant or Darwin of tomorrow. 


GOUTHWESTERN, Memphis, reports that of the total annual 

income received by the University, the amount received from 
students was 32.02 per cent, from invested funds 14.46 per cent, 
from contributions 50.26 per cent, from other sources 3.26 per 
cent. It is interesting that the percentage of income from stu- 
dents does not differ greatly from the percentage reported by 
Columbia University—34.4 per cent, and by Johns Hopkins— 
28.9 per cent. The amount paid for salaries at Southwestern 
constituted 73.87 per cent of the total expenses, leaving 26.13 
per cent for all other items. For operating expenses last year 
citizens of Memphis and the Presbyterian churches of the city 
gave $45,354.61. The General Education Board generously pro- 
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vided a scholarship at the University of Chicago for one of the 
professors, the salaries of two other faculty members, a grant of 
$3,000 for the library and $3,400 for work in the sciences. 


(COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY and five philanthropic organiza- 

tions of New York will receive an equal share in the amount 
of $2,201,491 each from the residuary estate of Miss Mary Gar- 
diner Thompson, daughter of the late David Thompson, presi- 
dent of the institution now known as the Bank of New York and 
Trust Company, according to the appraisal announced by daily 
papers in September. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE by careful management, without ap- 

parent injury to the instruction of the college, changed a 
deficit of approximately $14,000 into a very comfortable surplus 
this year. In addition to that, salary increases were made 
amounting to approximately $8,000 a year. From alumni funds 
were secured which enabled the College to add seven instructors 
of various grades to the faculty. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY has recently received a bequest 

from the late James Loeb, retired New York banker, son of 
the founder of the firm Kuhn, Loeb and Co., who died at his 
home in Munich, Germany, in 1933. The donation, amounting 
to approximately $929,793, is to be expended according to the 
testator’s direction ‘‘for research in Greek and Latin literature 
and for increasing salaries of tutors and assistants in the depart- 
ment of the classics.’’ 


RETIREMENT PLANS 


(THE TIME is a favorable one, in view of public interest in the 

subject, for educational institutions and organizations of all 
kinds to make a careful study of their retirement problems and 
do everything possible to establish a sound plan if no provision 
for such benefits exists or to bring their plans into harmony with 
the best principles of management if that has not already been 
done. Few if any considerations are more vital to the main- 
tenance of a capable and contented faculty than the right kind 
of a retirement and death benefit system. 
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While the contributions to the study of principles already 
made have been significant and valuable, there is still room for 
a clear-cut statement of principles relating to retirement of 
members of college and university faculties. This statement 
might well be made by some organization which has no interest 
in the writing of insurance. It is understood that a committee 
of the Association of American Colleges has this subject under 
consideration. It is hoped that this committee will be able to . 
fill this need for an independent and up-to-date statement of 
principles dealing with this important subject—Edttorial, The 
Educational Business Manager and Buyer. 


R. HENRY 8S. PRITCHETT, President-Emeritus of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, in the 
Thirtieth Annual Report of the Foundation, warns Congress and 
the State Legislatures to be very cautious in enacting old-age 
pension legislation lest they encourage the organization of power- 
ful pension lobbies able to exert vast political pressure and raid 
the public treasury for large sums. He says: ‘‘There is no more 
dangerous mixture than that of pensions and politics such as is 
being promoted to-day in certain parts of our country. It 
should never be lost sight of, in framing legislation for a govern- 
ment old-age pension system, that such action by government 
will profoundly affect not alone the economic but the social and 
moral ideals of a people.’’ The Foundation has studied pension 
schemes longer than any other American institution. Discussing 
the Townsend Plan, he points out that with 10,500,000 people in 
the country over the age of 60, the cost of the proposed pensions 
for them would be about $25,000,000,000 a year, more than half 
the present national income of $49,000,000,000. ‘‘The funda- 
mental fallacy of the Townsend Plan appears immediately when 
one asks whence the money comes by which this flood of expendi- 
tures is to be created. The great bulk of all actual expenditures 
are made by people of small means. Two-thirds of the spending 
comes from labor. . . . There would be, in effect, no great net 
increase in purchasing such as the Townsend Plan calls for. 
Having taken away from the great majority of the population 
over one-half their income, the expectation that they will be able 
to continue to purchase at their former rate is, of course, unwar- 
ranted. This is the folly of the Townsend Plan.’’ 
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HE COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS AND INSURANCE of 

the American Association of University Professors has pub- 
lished the findings of a study of the age of retirement of college 
professors made by a small committee in a state university. 
Data returned by about 200 institutions indicated: retirement 
mandatory at sixty-five, 8 (with reappointment a common prac- 
tice, 5) ; at sixty-six, 3; at sixty-seven, 1; at sixty-eight, 9 (one 
allowing a two-year and one an indefinite reappointment) ; at 
seventy, 44; at seventy-two, 2. Retirement not mandatory but 
usual: at sixty-five, 11; at seventy, 9. Retirement not regulated 
by statute and undetermined by a usual age, 86. 


(COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. Since the beginnings of our uni- 

versity organization some forty-five years ago, it has been the 
consistent policy of the Trustees to protect the academic career 
and to make it attractive through proper provision in case of 
disability or old age. No member of the staff of Columbia Uni- 
versity is looked upon as a hired servant whose duty is dis- 
charged when he has performed a certain number of hours of 
academic service each week or who has received all that is due 
when he is in receipt of a substantial salary during his years of 
active service. The Statutes of the University have long con- 
tained specific and carefully drawn provisions for the protection 
of the academic teacher if incapacitated by reason either of ill- 
ness or old age. These provisions are regarded as quite as im- 
portant as the academic salary itself, having been established to 
give not only protection but dignity and distinction to the aca- 
demic career. 

Fortunately, any provision for compulsory retirement at a 
designated age has been avoided, for such would be a most un- 
fortunate policy and one damaging to the University. Com- 
pulsory retirement at a given age, without any regard whatso- 
ever for mental or physical health or personal usefulness, was 
apparently first established in some departments of official civil 
and military service, probably for the purpose of providing 
opportunity for the advancement of juniors in both age and 
rank. This, however, is to sacrifice the greater to the lesser end. 
When the Great War broke out in Europe, the governments of 
both France and Germany were obliged to turn to the retired 
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lists of their army officers in order to find a sufficient number of 
satisfactory commanders of the first order of ability. The same 
would be true to still greater degree were a like demand to be 
made upon some of the university staffs of the world. . . . 

Compulsory retirement at any age whatever is objectionable, 
since the wit of man cannot find it possible to devise a rule on 
this subject that will be adapted to every possible case arising 
under it. The plan of retirement at Columbia University is the 
sound one. Any officer of instruction has the privilege of retir- 
ing on his own motion at the age of sixty-five or thereafter, and 
the Trustees likewise have the option of retiring him at their 
instance when and after that age has been reached. Retirement 
under these provisions of the University Statutes is, therefore, 
wholly optional either with the individual or with the Trustees 
themselves. It is established practice to ask an officer who is 
about to reach the age of sixty-five whether he wishes to take 
advantage of the retirement provision. If he replies in the nega- 
tive and if the Trustees see no reason to ask for his retirement in 
the interest of the University, the matter is dropped until such 
time as something occurs to raise the question of retirement 
anew. A number of the University’s very best scholars, research 
workers, and teachers are and have been over sixty-five years of 
age, and among them are those who bring and who have brought 
the greatest glory to the University. It would have been a 
tragic loss to retire any one of these by compulsion at the age of 
sixty-five, or indeed at any other age. 

. . . Compulsory retirement is a purely bureaucratic method 
of dealing with a very grave human problem which should 
always be treated in terms of personality. Each case should be 
dealt with on its merits, and this cannot be done and the larger 
interests of the University protected, unless discretion takes the 
place of compulsion.—Report of the President, 1935. 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER. Since 1921, the University 

of Rochester has had a contributory retirement plan for 
faculty members. Holding that ‘‘social security of faithful em- 
ployees is of paramount importance, and should come ahead of 
further departmental or program expansion,’’ President Valen- 
tine announced that as of July 1, 1936, all of the 1,100 employees 
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would be upon a common basis of eligibility to retirement and 
death benefit plans, with life insurance and annuities effective at 
age sixty-five, on a mutual contributory basis. The University 
will contribute approximately 50 per cent of the cost of the re- 
tirement income plan for non-faculty employees, and of the life 
insurance available to faculty and to non-teachers alike. This 
action involves a large annual expenditure from endowment 
earnings, and the contributions thus made will practically ex- 
haust all unallocated income. The University believes itself to 
be the first: university in the country thus to make regularized 
security provision for all of its employees, in harmony with the 
Federal Security Act from which educational enterprises are 
specifically exempted. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. We have a competent staff, let 

it be proudly said, as witnessed by all manner of objective 
criteria, and they are as loyal a body of men and women as could 
be desired. But they are none the less human, and are interested 
in their own welfare and advancement as well as that of the insti- 
tution they so capably serve. The future well-being of both the 
institution and themselves is a mutual concern. Therefore I 
endorse as forcibly as I know how the very modest representations 
of the deans as to the necessity of provisions for instruction more 
adequate all along the line than those that now obtain.—Annual 
Report of the Chancellor. 











THE COLLEGE AND THE THEATER IN ALLIANCE 


REORGANIZING THE PROFESSIONAL THEATER 
THROUGH THE COLLEGES 


CHARLES D. COBURN 


DirEcTOR, MOHAWK DRAMA FESTIVAL AND INSTITUTE OF THE THEATER, 
UNION COLLEGE 


THE DRAMA so far as the college and university are concerned 
is doomed to stagnation unless the college and university will 
tie up with the professional theater. Because, while the college 
and university theater can achieve perfection in scene designing, 
lighting and other stage crafts, it must, under the present system, 
always remain deficient in the fundamental art of the theater, 
the art of acting. Each year through graduation the cloistered 
theater loses its most proficient and experienced performers and 
every fourth year the personnel of the acting company changes 
completely. Furthermore, the audience, which is an essential 
part of the theater, is likely to be too critical or too lenient—in 
either case too cruel. So that never can there be realized in its 
fullness that cooperative emotional experience between audience 
and actors which is realized in that other theater wherein the 
drama is a full time career for earnest and devoted men and 
women. By the very limitations of curricular life on the one 
hand and of audience on the other, the college and university 
theater, as known at present, cannot rise above the amateur level. 
So far as we have been able to ascertain, Union College is the 
only institution of liberal learning that has invited the coopera- 
tion of the professional theater in a serious and extensive cultural 
contribution to the production of drama—and drama must be 
produced, if it is to be understood, if it is to exist at all in the 
universities save in academic discussion. Union College is a 
pioneer in this form of education. 

President Dixon Ryan Fox has been asked more than once what 
considerations led Union College to invite Mrs. Coburn and my- 
self to organize and direct the Mohawk Drama Festival and its 
separate but related enterprise, the Institute of the Theater. He 
has replied : 
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It seemed deplorable that a beautiful college campus should lie 
unused and unenjoyed throughout the summer. It seemed de- 
plorable that no attempt had been made to adapt for our pur- 
poses the plan of the great English drama festivals. It seemed 
deplorable that no professional theater existed in this country 
sponsored and encouraged by a college in full sympathy with its 
high ideals, throwing open its resources for library research in 
dramatic traditions, its resources in exhibition halls and cases 
for pictorial and other material related to the drama, its lecture 
halls, and particularly, its outdoor and indoor theaters. It seemed 
deplorable that there was no place where a few selected students, 
young or not so young, might work in this environment under the 
tutelage of competent scholars and at the same time have the 
opportunity to take subordinate parts in a professional theater 
staffed with highly qualified and widely experienced professional 
directors, actors, stage and costume designers, artisans and illu- 
mination experts. And so it was that the Mohawk Drama Fes- 
tival and Institute of the Theater came into being in the summer 
of 1935. 

President Fox’s assertion implies a recognition by the col- 
lege of an obligation to extend the benefits of its foundation as 
far and as broadly as its resources and primary objectives will 
allow, and that in the Mohawk Drama Festival and Institute of 
the Theater it has found a means of reaching a wider public with 
opportunities not otherwise available. Further, the Carnegie 
Corporation has given a generous three year grant to Union Col- 
lege not simply to benefit a section of New York State, nor the 
procession of tourists who arrange their journeys so as to enjoy 
the plays, but to encourage a model that other summer theaters 
may have before them, and a center where school and community 
theater players and directors may come to study and observe a 
first-rate professional company close at hand. 

There are many Americans who keep a loyal interest in those 
masterpieces which reflect the human spirit so acccurately and 
so eloquently that they cannot be ignored without loss of genuine 
cultural values. The Mohawk Drama Festival, sharply distin- 
guished among the summer enterprises of the stage throughout 
this country, stands out as one place where those classics, as well 
as modern interpretations of the things in which man lives and 
breathes and has his being, may be seen and enjoyed under the 
best conditions that can be practically achieved. 
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The pedagogical objective in setting up this enterprise was to 
provide the amateur, particularly the teacher, with an opportu- 
nity to play with professionals and during the same summer to 
carry on serious academic study of the stage arts. To its stu- 
dents it offered classroom hours and the best available instruction 
in abstract principles. Then, while they still had these principles 
clearly in mind, before time and other occupations could blur 
their impressions, they were given laboratory periods and com- 
plete equipment, as well as expert, informal guidance to help in 
putting their new learning into immediate practice. In the 
course of the same day they were rehearsed with the professional 
company in the Festival plays, subjected to the same discipline 
and responsibilities as the professionals. Finally, they helped to 
present the Festival plays on the stage before the Festival audi- 
ence, each in his assigned part or station, an integral factor in the 
serious production of great drama. The routine work was exact- 
ing, running from early morning to nearly midnight during eight 
weeks. In the two summers of the existence of the Festival and 
Institute 129 students have participated in this cooperative 
experience. For enthusiasts it was anything but irksome. 

Through the aid of the grant from the Carnegie Corporation a 
two years’ course has been provided and students who complete 
both years with grades of distinction automatically become mem- 
bers of the Festival company at a salary of $25 a week. 

In the first season four great plays were produced in a beautiful 
outdoor theater: Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor, Aris- 
tophanes’ Lysistrata, Joseph Jefferson’s Rip Van Winkle, and, 
previously unproduced, Master of the Revels, by Don Marquis, 
which was recently presented in Dublin at the Gateway Theater. 
Six plays were presented during the second season just past: 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth, Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s comedy, 
The Rivals, George Ade’s comedy of local politics, The County 
Chairman, George Hazelton and Benrimo’s Chinese fantasy, 
The Yellow Jacket, Edgar Lee Masters’ new play, previously 
unproduced, Moroni, and Moliére’s The Imaginary Invalid. It 
is obvious that the purpose of the Mohawk Drama Festival is to 
present a conspectus of the great drama of the world and at the 
same time to offer a stage to American authors of repute, thus 
contributing to the permanence of the living theater. 
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Attendance at the first Festival was 16,000, drawn from nearly 
every state in the Union; the second season it exceeded 18,000, 
representing an equally wide geographical distribution. It would 
thus seem that the Festival is realizing President Fox’s appro- 
priate design for what is in a sense university extension in the 
theater. 

The Union College Theater Workshop for constructing sets, 
costuming the actors and for building electrical equipment has 
been supplied with machinery of the latest model. Two complete 
sets of scenery for each play were built this year, one for the out- 
door and one for the indoor theater which was used in case 
of rain. Next year additional equipment will make this one of 
the finest workshops in the country. The costume department 
will receive more mechanical aid in its work of costuming sixty 
to eighty actors who take part in the Festival plays each week. 
The new and interesting problems in stage lighting created by 
the use of the natural foliage of the outdoor theater as part of the 
‘‘sets’’? on the stage, require an unusually elaborate electrical 
equipment which will be augmented next season. In like manner, 
the choregraphers and the musical director of the Festival will 
have more material aids for their important work. 

Through the Festival, the Union College’s theater collection 
has in two years become one of the most important in the country. 
Purchases and gifts include some of the best books and manu- 
scripts available. In this collection are placed complete ‘‘ prompt 
books’’ of each Festival play. Thus are recorded for all time 
the ‘‘business,’’ scenic investiture, lighting and property plots, 
etc., of the plays for the use of future directors who may revive 
the plays, or for the student and historian of the theater. 

The policy of inviting outstanding authorities on different 
branches of the theater to lecture for one week each to the Insti- 
tute and to give one public lecture proved so successful this year 
that it will be continued next season. In the two years of the 
enterprise students have listened to instruction from Dr. Thomas 
H. Dickinson, formerly of the University of Wisconsin ; Professor 
Alfred G. Arvold of North Dakota, Professor Frederick H. Koch 
of North Carolina, Clayton Hamilton, Lee Simonson, Priestley 
Morrison, Barrett H. Clark, Walter Prichard Eaton, Professor 
Arthur Hobson Quinn of Pennsylvania, Sheldon Cheney, Sawyer 
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Falk of Syracuse, President Dixon Ryan Fox, Edward L. Car- 
roll of Union and other authorities. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of ‘‘doing immediately after learning’’ also proved success- 
ful in the Institute, and next year’s curriculum will be based 
upon it. Second year students will spend the entire day exe- 
euting full assignments with the Festival company or with its 
technical staff, although there will be opportunity for scholarly 
research for those who desire such pursuit. 

The enrolment for the 1937 Institute probably will be 40 per 
cent of those who wish to prepare to teach or enter little theater 
work and 60 per cent of those who are preparing for the pro- 
fessional theatre. The enrolment, however, will be limited. The 
newly furnished residence halls and the new college dining hall 
in Hale House will comfortably provide living quarters for fifty 
students in addition to the large company and staff of the 
Festival. 

The Third Mohawk Drama Festival will again present six plays 
over a period of six weeks. The policy of opening with a play of 
Shakespeare will be continued. Indeed, Shakespeare is a per- 
manent feature of our Festival program. One of his comedies 
will inaugurate the 1937 season. An American comedy of the 
late nineteenth or early twentieth century, a new play by some 
outstanding author, and three others chosen from the world’s 
best drama will complete the program, which will be definitely 
announced sometime in the winter. 

The Festival is really a double enterprise: a festival of great 
plays produced by a distinguished professional company, and an 
eight weeks’ Institute of the Theater for training apprentices and 
teachers in the various theater arts and crafts. Both have been 
intimately integrated to their great mutual advantage. 

If colleges and universities would follow the example of Union, 
we would have the beginnings of a national theater. Not a Broad- 
way theater, but a national theater. 

The theater in America has arrived at its present state by 
three distinct stages. In 1869 Joseph Jefferson introduced the 
‘‘ecombination’”’ system of traveling stars with their companies, 
which soon replaced that of resident companies visited by travel- 
ing stars. In 1895 the Syndicate organized theaters, attractions 
and stars into a new system which centralized the theater in New 
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York and made it a Broadway theater by means of the rubber 
stamp of a ‘‘Broadway success.’’ By 1910 the motion picture 
had shaken the foundations of the theater, capturing the theater 
public throughout the country which the Syndicate system had 
lost through second, third and fourth rate touring companies of 
so-called ‘‘New York successes.’’ Thus the motion picture has 
extinguished the professional theater in all but the key cities. 

The colleges and universities with a ready-made audience have 
the opportunity to recapture this confidence. With a beginning 
such as that already made at Union College it is possible to de- 
velop an organization similar to the Stratford Players or the 
D’Oyly Carte Company or the Abbey Theater of Dublin, each 
of which has toured the United States. The present Shakespeare 
Memorial Theater at Stratford-on-Avon was built at a cost of 
one million dollars. The people of the United States of America 
contributed one-half of that amount plus a substantial amount 
toward a maintenance fund for the Stratford Players in gifts 
amounting to $760,000. 

As a result of earnest inquiries regarding an experimental 
winter tour of American colleges by the Mohawk Drama Festival 
Company, such a possibility is being seriously considered for the 
season of 1937, by which time the Mohawk Drama Festival Com- 
pany will have built up a repertory of at least fourteen great 
plays. 





THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA is rapidly becoming 
a center of the theater arts. The twelfth annual play festival 


under its sponsorship was held last spring. Community groups 
and casts of original plays in addition to high school and junior 
college casts competed in their several classifications under the 
auspices of the University’s extension division. 

A member of the University’s dramatic arts department has 
written a play, Two Hundred Were Chosen, which had its pre- 
miere at the University Theater and will be produced on Broad- 
way this fall by Sidney Harmon. The author has also a number 
of other plays to his credit. 

The department of dramatic arts moved into its new building 
this fall and will shortly produce its first play in the new theater. 











PIONEERING IN THE THEATER ARTS 


ELMER KENYON 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA, COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS, CARNEGIE 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY* 


HILE in the early months of 1914, forces were contriving the 
release of engines of destruction for the imminent World 
War, vision and liberal understanding of the needs of a great art 
for the happiness and enrichment of man were organizing at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology a department of drama and a 
course in theater arts leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree. 
The opening of the department in February, 1914, was accom- 
panied by such widespread notice, here and broad, that the pio- 
neering step taken in the college world under the aegis of 
Andrew Carnegie received due recognition and welcome from not 
only dramatic critics and men and women of the theater but those 
who in the field of education had had difficulty in securing sup- 
port for the drama even as a college subject. The handsome and 
dignified theater of the department was opened on April 23 of 
the same year with a production of The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, and annually since on Shakespeare’s birthday, suc- 
cessive plays of his cycle have been performed, twenty-one of 
them having been directed by B. Iden Payne, who last year was 
called to become the director of the Memorial Theatre in Strat- 
ford on-Avon. Something of the spirit of Mr. Payne’s Eliza- 
bethan staging of the plays at Carnegie has been introduced to 
the thousands who attend the tabloid performances in the Globe 
Theatres at the Century of Progress in Chicago, the fairs at San 
Diego, Dallas, and Cleveland, managerial and acting personnel 
at these having predominantly hailed from its drama department. 
The dedication of the Carnegie Theater with Shakespeare and 
the subsequent production of twenty-two of his plays have been 
for the school its most effective inspiration towards intensive 
training, cultural content, and mastery of the traditions of the 
stage. It is believed here that Shakespeare still remains the 
young actor’s best school in speech, stage deportment, and his- 
trionic interpretation. No student has passed through the 
* Since writing this article Mr. Kenyon has become associated with the 
Theater Guild in New York City. 
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periods of enthusiastic discovery of Shakespeare’s dramaturgic 
eraft in four plays as they are rehearsed and mounted during 
Mr. Payne’s annual visits without having impressed upon him 
such vivid contact with the poet’s quality as results in the estab- 
lishment of a mental and artistic standard. To the same end, a 
Greek tragedy, as well as a later standard classic of the European 
theater, has been in recent years an important undertaking each 
season. This invariable ration is for obvious reasons balanced 
in each year’s program by various types of modern plays, the 
main staple of the Broadway or of the community theater which 
the student expects to enter. 

The records of the productions to date show that over six hun- 
dred plays, long and short, drawn from well nigh all national 
dramatic literatures have been staged by the department during 
the past twenty-two years. They were mounted for the most 
part in the Carnegie Theater but since 1931, from forty to sixty 
short plays have been produced in a studio theater which was 
added to the facilities of the department to enable experimenta- 
tion and increase opportunities for students. All of the major 
productions, of which there are annually ten, are seen by six 
audiences, though the Shakespearean play often reaches as many 
as fourteen. In addition to the advantage for the student actor 
of this repetition of performance, double casting of almost all 
parts increases his chances of frequent participation and stimu- 
lates rivalry and self-analysis as he compares his interpretation 
with that of another student in the same part. 

The audience before which these plays are presented has much 
the same character of continuity as has the subscription audience 
of the Theater Guild of New York or of the state theaters of 
Germany. It consists of a large list of patrons drawn from the 
city of Pittsburgh who are interested in the productions of the 
drama department and includes the faculty of the campus as a 
whole, though unfortunately because of seating capacity, only a 
small number of the students of other departments can secure 
tickets for any given performance. It is often noted that not 
only are tickets difficult to obtain but every curtain rises on a 
full house, partly accounted for by the arrangement permitting 
those without tickets to wait in line at the door for such seats as 
may be vacant at eight-fifteen o’clock. Through these audiences 
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over a score of years, the Carnegie Theater has undoubtedly made 
a valuable contribution to the extension and advancement of 
dramatic taste and understanding in its community. Perhaps 
it is too much to say, as some have said, that Pittsburgh is rated 
one of ‘‘the best of show towns in the country’’ for the better 
drama, because the Carnegie Theater helped to create a nucleus 
of knowing playgoers, but it can be said that audiences moved 
during a season there to follow with rapt interest plays by 
Chekhov, Euripides, Shakespeare, Shaw, Kalidasa, Galsworthy, 
and Toller will be more than equal to whatever of intellectual or 
artistic content the commercial theater may have to offer. 

The drama department of the Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, however, is a school of the theater for students who are 
determined to enter the profession and only incidentally a theater 
for the public. ‘‘But why drama and the theater in an institute 
of technology ?’’ is a question frequently asked and perhaps the 
only answer that can be given is simply that the College of Fine 
Arts, in which drama constitutes but one department, is as voca- 
tional in aim as is the College of Engineering and that a mastery 
of technics in painting, music, drama and the other arts is predi- 
cated as firmly in the College of the Fine Arts as it is in that of 
the Industries. 

In recognizing the arts of the theater as appropriate subjects 
for study in a college course leading to a degree and the theater 
as worthy of a cultural approach and of the systematic, progres- 
sive, technical training exacted by the other arts, Carnegie ren- 
dered a pioneering service in this country. The course as origi- 
nally organized remains basically unchanged, probably because 
the training for the stage from the days of Sophocles has varied 
little in content and such subjects as it embraced were at once 
the heart of the curriculum at Carnegie. The technique of act- 
ing, the development of the voice, the establishment of the stand- 
ard speech of the stage, the command of a pliant, expressive 
body, the histrionic imagination stirred and nourished by dra- 
matic literature, the abetting arts of the actor such as make-up, 
and the crafts of the stage—these have always been the study and 
the practice of the actor throughout the ages. Into the elements 
of these, the student is plunged in his first year in order that the 
foundational training begun thus early may enable him to profit 
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by his experience and mature progressively during the years that 
follow. The course for all students is mainly uniform during the 
first two years, with provision in the sophomore year for those 
intending Production as their chief interest. 

It is, however, as his third year begins that the student, with 
advice and subject to approval, elects the major field of his con- 
centration—Acting, Production, or Playwriting; the general 
principle being that the student body shares to a degree a common 
knowledge and experience in the theater arts but each graduating 
senior must be specially trained for one of the foregoing majors. 
To this fact is due the commonly acknowledged resourcefulness 
of the Tech graduate in the theater. In Production, it might be 
explained, the subjects include electricity and lighting, scene 
design, stage management, play direction, and the staging of 
studio productions. The number of Little Theaters throughout 
the country which have been directed by Tech graduates during 
the last score of years is perhaps the best testimony to the effec- 
tiveness of the training given here. 

The curriculum as a whole might be divided into the categories : 
subjects of (1) technical training; (2) theory, history and 
knowledge of theater arts; (3) cultural background with respect 
to the drama and the theater; and (4) a general- educational 
nature such as appear in most programs of liberal study. Irre- 
spective of the purely vocational ends served, the special value 
of the drama course as a mode of college education lies in the 
personal development of the student in release of his personality 
to expression, in vitalizing for him subjects that too often remain 
academic contacts but are here felt in use as living realities, and 
in synthesizing the physical, mental, cultural, and functional— 
which would be Goethe’s behest as the ideal of the rounded, har- 
monious man. 











DRAMATIC ART AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


FRANK DURHAM 


GRADUATE ASSISTANT, DEPARTMENT OF DRAMATIC ART, 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 


(THE DEPARTMENT OF DRAMATIC ART at the University 

of North Carolina has a unique program to offer to students 
interested in the theater. The head of the Department is Dr. 
Frederick H. Koch, Kenan Professor of Dramatic Literature, 
who in 1918 organized the well-known Carolina Playmakers. He 
had begun his pioneering in the making of a native American 
drama in 1905 at the University of North Dakota where he 
founded The Dakota Playmakers. Maxwell Anderson was a 
charter member of this group. Dr. Koch has stated clearly his 
credo in the Third Series of his student-written Carolina Folk- 


plays: 


From the first our particular interest has been the making 
of fresh dramatic forms, in playwriting and in acting. We 
have cherished the locality, believing that if the locality be 
interpreted faithfully, it may show us the way to the uni- 
versal. For if we can see the lives of those about us with 
understanding—with imagination—why may not we inter- 
pret that life in significant images for all? It was so with 
the Greeks before us, and with our own English forebears. 
It has been so in all lasting art. It should be so for us here 
in America. 


In the Department of Dramatic Art the student may obtain 
both the Bachelor of Arts and the Master of Arts degrees. The 
plan of the Department is designed to include all phases of 
theater work and to be adaptable to the needs and talents of the 
individual student. After completing his freshman and sopho- 
more years in the general college, the student may enroll in the 
courses offered by the department. The curriculum includes 
classes in dramatic literature, playwriting, the history of the 
theater, acting, directing, scenery, lighting, stage design, and 
the fundamentals of stage speech. 

The Playmakers have their own theater building on the 
campus, fully equipped for all manner of experimentation and 
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production. Besides this, their Forest Theater furnishes an 
ideal setting for out-of-door productions and a large stage in the 
University auditorium, Memorial Hall, provides ample facilities 
for traveling professional companies. They have an adequate 
workshop for the construction and painting of scenery and for 
the making of costumes. 

For the study of dramatic literature and the history of the 
theater, the resources of the Department include, in. addition to 
the University Library with its reference material and the Archi- 
bald Henderson Collection of American Drama, the Dramatic 
Museum which houses the Roland Holt Theater Collection and a 
rapidly increasing collection of plays and dramatic material. 

After completing the undergraduate work in drama, or its 
equivalent, the student is eligible to study for a graduate degree. 
Six of the graduate courses must be in the Department of Dra- 
matic Art and three in English or Comparative Drama. A 
thesis in the field of modern drama, theater history, or theater 
arts may be written, or an original full-length play may be sub- 
mitted in lieu of the thesis. 

The Carolina Playmakers, the producing organization of the 
Department, offers practical training in playwriting, acting, di- 
recting, and technical work. Six public productions are given 
each school year and six bills of experimental plays are pro- 
duced. Public tryouts for the various réles are held and are 
open to all students in the university. Scenery and costumes 
are designed and made by the students under the supervision of 
the technical staff. Extensive tours are made every year and 
many special performances are given. Last year The Play- 
makers appeared at the Texas Centennial at Dallas. 

Every student in the Department has the opportunity of active 
participation in the productions of The Carolina Playmakers 
and last year (1935-1936) five hundred and fifty réles in the vari- 
ous productions were played by student actors. The total num- 
ber of actors and technical workers was two hundred and alto- 
gether forty-four performances were given. 

The primary aim of the Department of Dramatic Art is to 
develop a drama that will truly interpret the spirit and traditions 
of the American people, and in Dr. Koch’s courses in playwrit- 
ing the student is encouraged to write of the scenes and people 
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he knows best. The best of these plays are produced experi- 
mentally and outstanding ones receive public production. Last 
year thirty experimental productions were given and thirteen 
original plays received public production. The subject matter 
of these original dramas covered a range of all sections of the 
country and several foreign countries, representing the home 
states and nations of the students in playwriting. Each year 
students have come to Chapel Hill for dramatic study and 
experience from almost every one of our American states. 
Already four volumes of Carolina Folk-Plays have been pub- 
lished and Dr. Koch now has in preparation a fifth, American 
Folk-Plays. The Carolina Play-Book, a quarterly publication, 
serves as a record of the growth of native American drama and 
frequently includes in its pages new plays by young authors. 
In his thirty years of playmaking Dr. Koch has trained many 
who have gained success as playwrights, directors, actors and 
teachers in the non-professional theater, on Broadway, and in 
the cinema. All of Paul Green’s early plays were written for 
and produced by The Carolina Playmakers. Several of his 
recent plays had their first showing on The Playmakers’ stage in 
Chapel Hill. In the past two years Shroud My Body Down and 
The Enchanted Maze were given their initial performances. 
Although the chief emphasis of the Department is on a native 
drama, the production program of The Carolina Playmakers in- 
cludes all other dramatic forms from the formal Greek and Shake- 
spearean drama to the latest experiment in expressionism. 
From simple beginnings in North Carolina the idea of a native 
drama has grown until its influence is felt throughout the 
country. This has been the aim of Dr. Koch and his associates: 
To instill in students a love and understanding of their own 
people and traditions and to train them to interpret this in terms 
of the theater. In speaking of Paul Green’s work Dr. Koch 
struck the keynote of this idea when he said, ‘‘He has confined 
himself to his immediate neighborhood—to the lives he knows— 
but in so doing he has extended the borders of American dra- 
matic literature.’’ 
Through the combination of training in playwriting and prac- 
tical experience in the technical side of the theater, the Depart- 
ment of Dramatic Art is working toward the establishment of an 
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American Folk Theater. Of this work Dr. Albert Shaw, Editor 
of The American Review of Reviews, averred: 


When every community has its own native group of plays 
and producers we shall have a national American theater 
that will give a richly varied, authentic expression of Ameri- 
ean life. We shall be aware—which we are only dimly at 
present—of the actual pulse of the people by the expression 
in folk-plays of their coordinated minds. It is this common 
vision, this collective striving that determines nationalism, 
and remains throughout the ages, the one and only touch- 
stone of the future. 





THE UNIVERSITY AND THE THEATER COOPERATE 


BARCLAY S. LEATHEM 


CHAIRMAN, GRADUATE SCHOOL, DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA AND THEATER, 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


F,PUCATION in the drama at Western Reserve University is 
an experiment in cooperation. Through contacts with the 


Cleveland Play House, the Cleveland School of Art, the Musical 
Arts Association, the Museum of Art, the public schools, the set- 
tlement houses, the Cleveland Plain Dealer and the research 
laboratory of the General Electric Company, the University is 
able to offer to students of the theater the opportunities that are 
provided only in a large city. 

Although undergraduate students participate to some extent in 
the advantages of this cooperation, the most direct application 
is to the work in the Graduate School. For the Master of Arts 
degree in Dramatic Arts there are four basic courses: Theater 
Technique, Stage Production, Rehearsal and Performance, and 
History of the Theater. A detailed explanation of the procedure 
in Theater Technique may illustrate the way in which both the 
University and the Play House contribute to the education of the 
student. 

For undergraduates, the objective of theater education at 
Western Reserve University is cultural. This is accomplished 
by emphasis upon courses that deal with the production of plays 
in the University theater. It is assumed that the majority of 
the students in these classes will use the theater as an avocation 
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either by attending plays or by joining one of the many amateur 
community theaters. 

In the Graduate School, the principal objective is to provide 
training for those who will teach dramatic arts in schools and 
colleges. It is inevitable that some students, undergraduate and 
graduate, will turn to the professional theater. That the prepa- 
ration they have received is adequate is attested by the increasing 
number of college trained people who are successful in the pro- 
fessional theaters of New York and Hollywood. 

At the University members of the class are required to investi- 
gate various theories of production and to trace the evolution of 
modern concepts of theater art. Exercises are used to demon- 
strate problems in direction. Each student directs at least one 
one-act play a semester. These plays are given in the University 
theater before invited audiences, the members of which submit 
criticisms of the direction. Graduate students also are assigned 
to do work in acting, scene construction and painting, lighting, 
costuming, properties, and make-up for plays given as part of 
the regular production program of the University theater. This 
program includes five or six full-length plays by the University 
Players, the student dramatic group, and three plays by the 
Eldred Players, an adult community theater group sponsored 
by the University. All of this provides diversified and extensive 
practical experience. It is comparable to the training offered in 
other universities. 

The contributicn of the Play House, however, is an addition to 
the normal class routine. From its repertory several plays are 
selected for analysis. The production problems are considered 
and students are required to present scenes from the plays as 
laboratory exercises. This is done in the University theater. 
Then the same scenes are observed in rehearsal at the Play House 
from the first reading to the finished performance. Several times 
during a semester, Frederic McConnell, director of the Play 
House, meets with the class for round-table discussions. This 
provides an opportunity for the students to ask questions that 
will clarify their observation and explain the differences between 
their own work and the professional performance they have seen. 
Nor is their experience at the Play House limited to mere observa- 
tion. Students participate in all phases of production. The 
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extent to which they take part is necessarily limited by the de- 
mands of a professional theater, but each year all students have 
been assigned some work in at least two plays and many have 
acted in several more. 

The course in Stage Production is given entirely at the Play 
House by the technical staff of the theater. Scene design, cos- 
tuming, lighting and scene construction are studied in relation to 
the plays given there. Realizing, however, that many in the class 
will have to work with limited equipment and funds, the instruc- 
tors stress the simplified methods that may be used to secure artis- 
tic effects. 

In the Rehearsal and Performance course, theories and styles 
of acting are considered. Research problems are given which 
require a detailed investigation of each period of theatrical his- 
tory, and familiarity with the lives and technique of famous 
actors. Supplementary to this study are laboratory exercises. 
They are selected to illustrate definite styles of acting and meth- 
ods of actor training. During the year the class is met by five 
or six instructors. Nadine Miles, of the University faculty, 
specializes in the movements and speech rhythms characteristic 
of costume and period plays, while K. Elmo Lowe, associate 
director of the Play House, stresses the minutiae of characteriza- 
tion. Other instructors from the Play House and from the Uni- 
versity faculty consider such subjects as the Stanislavsky system, 
Commedia dell’ Arte and modern presentational acting, space 
and character relationships, pantomime, and other aspects of 
acting technique. 

History of the Theater is the fourth basic course. It is essen- 
tial that college trained workers in the theater be familiar with 
the tools of scholarly research. Intimate knowledge of the source 
materials of each period in the development of the theater and 
evidence of the ability to use these materials in independent 
investigation are required of candidates for the Master of Arts 
degree. 

Standards of Stage Speech, Light and Color, Scene Design, 
Playwriting Laboratory, and English Composition are other 
courses that provide a range of electives among which the student 
may choose according to his special interest and needs. 

Dr. Matthew Luckiesh, director of the lighting research labo- 
ratory of the General Electric Company, frequently invites his 
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class to the laboratories at Nela Park for demonstrations of recent 
developments in light and color. 

For the student of Stage Design, the resources of the Cleveland 
School of Art are available. The course is taught by Dean Henry 
Hunt Clark, formerly designer for George Pierce Baker, and by 
Viktor Schreckengost. 

The final example of cooperation as an enrichment to instruc- 
tion is the Playwriting Laboratory conducted by William McDer- 
mott, dramatic critic of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. Through 
his contacts with the professional theater he is able to bring to 
the class visiting playwrights who explain in detail the processes 
by which their plays have been written and produced. The 
course is conducted in a way that approximates the conditions 
under which the playwright’s work will ultimately be tested. 
Instead of plays being read in class, they are given on the stage 
by actors who-read the parts and go through enough stage busi- 
ness to indicate the probable effect of a finished performance. 
Mr. McDermott then comments upon the play and makes sugges- 
tions for any revision that may be necessary. The advantage to 
the student playwright of receiving advice and help from a pro- 
fessional critic is obvious. 

Although cooperation through class instruction is limited to 
the courses already described, the fact that Western Reserve 
University is located in a large city provides many additional 
advantages. Cleveland is unusually active in dramatic arts. 
Plays are presented by adult community theater organizations, 
public and private schools, churches and settlement houses. Ac- 
companied by the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, several operas 
are given each season in Severance Hall near the University 
campus. This varied and extensive theatrical activity is avail- 
able to the student. Opportunities to participate are frequent. 

With a subject so new, methods and curricula are necessarily 
experimental. The full advantage of the Cleveland plan of co- 
operation between a university and a professional theater cannot 
be quickly achieved, nor the results hastily evaluated. It is 
reasonable to anticipate a steady advance in the influence of the 
university upon the development of dramatic arts. To that 
advance Western Reserve University may make helpful contri- 
bution. 











A THEATER WORKSHOP 


RICHARD CEOUGH 
DIRECTOR, THEATER WORKSHOP, COLLEGE OF THE CiTy OF NEw YorK 
HE THEATER WORKSHOP at City College is the expres- 
sion of various factors springing out of the nature of the 
College, its student body and its particular locality, New York 
City. 

The College has, of course, its various dramatic societies con- 
trolled and managed almost exclusively by the students, present- 
ing their customary varsity shows to their rah-rah audiences, 
with the usual artistic results. It has its recently organized 
course in Dramatics offered through the Department of Public 
Speaking, with its staff of thirty men headed by the able and 
amiable Professor Gustav Schultz. Almost all of these men are 
actively interested in the cause of the theater arts. Until the 
organization of the Theater Workshop, however, there was on the 
campus nothing which could be considered in the nature of pure 
theater activity or experimental dramatics. 

The ‘‘ powers that be’’ in control of this tax-supported institu- 
tion in all probability never thought of such a possibility. How- 
ever, in the press of their manifold obligations and duties it is 
doubtful if they ever realized that the cultural forces at work 
in this country have driven the teaching of such a subject as the 
theater arts up to six thousand semester hours a year, to say 
nothing of the life breath the colleges and universities have given 
to the many campus theaters. Frankly, although space is avail- 
able at the College for rehearsals, it costs less in theater rental to 
stage a play off the campus, than it does to stage one on the 
campus. The College has on its properties two theaters, one of 
which*is well equipped for production, but it apparently has 
been the part of policy to expect students to pay for the use of 
College properties on the same basis as outsiders, in the event 
they wish to use them for extra-curricular activities. 

However, cultural forces are at work on the campus, and to 
quote Dr. John Roscoe Turner, the newly appointed Dean of 
Men, ‘‘A liberal arts college is something more than a schedule 
of courses.’’ These forces operating in their own way achieve 
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the college’s liberal purpose. As far as the drama is concerned, 
an experimental theater has come into existence on the campus 
with a definite purpose and plan of operation. 

The City College is a poor man’s college. Most of the boys 
come from the homes of families where sending children to col- 
lege, even though they do not have to meet the financial issue of 
paying tuition fees, means some serious sacrifice on the part of the 
parents and other members of their families. To say the least, 
the economic pressure under which the boys live is severe, and 
there is a consequent tendency for them to take their problems 
seriously. Anyone who takes the trouble to know them, soon 
discovers that some of them are talented and some of them intel- 
lectually brilliant. The scholarship requirement for admission 
to the College is an 80 per cent average in high school. 

In relation to our particular consideration, one soon discovers 
that on this campus there is a real talent for the theater. Men 
like James K. Hackett, Edward Robinson and Max Gordon are 
alumni of the institution. 

College administrators who follow the results of their work 
know that with one or two exceptions, only a small percentage of 
students who take courses in dramatics ever achieve a profes- 
sional status in the theater. At this point, this College finds 
itself in a slightly different position from some of its larger sister 
institutions. Under the set-up of the Theater Workshop, or the 
course given in dramatics for that matter, there is no financial, 
no tuition issue, to be met in order to keep the work going. The 
result of this is, that there is no temptation to capitalize students’ 
desire to do dramatics. The attention focuses on the one essen- 
tial point, which is the question of the student’s special talent in 
these arts and his ability to succeed in the theater. It is not held 
on this campus that everyone is equipped to succeed in the thea- 
ter, but rather that, granting the desire, those who have no special 
talent for the work should keep away from it. As it stands, the 
Theater Workshop is a training ground for students—selected 
students—with special abilities and a desire for the professional 
theater. 

Anyone who is connected with the professional theater in New 
York knows how difficult it is for a beginner to get started. With- 
out connections or a chance to show what one can do, it is almost 
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impossible to find work along Broadway. This circumstance is 
due to no particular fault on the part of the producers and man- 
agers. The basic stricture is a financial one. Experimenting 
with unknown, untried people is a ticklish business, for the risk is 
very great. Commercial production in New York City, to say the 
least, is costly, and the natural tendency on the part of the man- 
agers is to move toward certainty. 

What the Theater Workshop does in this case is to give our 
people a chance, through production, to show what they can do. 
Theatrical managers, agents and scouts are invited to the per- 
formances. They, especially the younger ones, find the produc- 
tions interesting enough to come to; or if they can not come them- 
selves they send someone to report on the production. It is an 
established fact that our people secure work in this fashion. 

The other question, What the college can do for the theater, 
brought other considerations into the foreground. There was a 
time when the Provincetown Playhouse, The Cherry Lane, the 
Greenwich Village and Garrick Theaters used to serve as an 
experimental stamping ground for the drama in New York City. 
The type of experimental venture of which we speak, together 
with its attendant organizations, has, however, for some years 
disappeared from this city, and it appears in truth that no 
organizations have come forth to replace these old ones that were 
such an influence on our drama. It is this work, along these 
experimental lines, that the Theater Workshop does and intends 
to carry on. Anything the Theater Workshop can develop of 
interest to the commercial theater, the commercial theater is 
encouraged to take. 

It is apparent that Theater Workshop does not mean a building 
to house plays, but a producing organization. Within certain 
limitations, it seeks the theater which is best suited to house the 
particular production it is making at a particular time. It has 
an office and reception rooms in the building of the House Plan 
Association, an institution modeled on the lines of the House Plan 
and Student Union at Harvard. Brought into existence through 
the vision and ability of Mr. Mortimer Karpp and the sympa- 
thetic backing of Dean Gottschall, the House Plan among its many 
socially valuable activities is the impresario of the Theater Work- 
shop, guaranteeing it against losses, which fortunately it does 
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not have, and sharing equally in its profits, which it likewise does 
not have at present. All the monies accruing that might be con- 
strued as profits are through a very public conspiracy converted 
into additional equipment by Mr. Mortimer Karpp, who is also 
Business Manager of the Theater Workshop. It is a very inter- 
esting experience to watch Mr. Karpp, the Business Manager of 
the Theater Workshop, explain the absolute necessity of this pro- 
cedure to Mr. Karpp, the Director of the House Plan, in a long 
silent argument with himself, in which he entirely convinces Mr. 
Karpp, the Director of the House Plan, of the utter reasonable- 
ness of such a procedure, much to the satisfaction of the aforesaid 
secretary, and the astonishment of the Director of the Theater 
Workshop, who is more acquainted with the attitude of the com- 
mercial theater in matters of profit taking. 

Structural organization of the Workshop is reduced to a mini- 
mum on the assumption that only production matters. There is 
a general director, a staff of production directors and a business 
manager. The general director originates and supervises the 
execution of the yearly program. The production directors, 
about half of whom come from the College staff and half from 
outside, stage the productions. All arrangements between the 
general director and production directors are by agreement. 
Participation of professionally interested outsiders in production 
is welcomed, and there is considerable of it. Talented novices 
make tremendous strides forward when they have the opportunity 
to work with accomplished and experienced people. As nearly 
as possible, a production is handled in the same way it would be 
in a commercial venture, so that our people, from the start, 
become used to the conditions they will face later on. 

There are three groups in the Workshop that meet under ex- 
perienced supervision regularly throughout the year. These 
groups are in Playwriting, Acting, and Stagecraft. The basic 
program of the coming year, however, will consist of the produc- 
tion of three original full length plays; The Doctor’s Wife, by 
Edward Linton, The Wild Island, by Helene Scheu-Riesz, and 
The Whiskey Dog, by Francois Mauppes. The first production 
to be made will be that of The Doctor’s Wife at the Roerich 
Theater, the second week in November. 
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A UNIVERSITY CIVIC THEATER 


WALTER SINCLAIR 
DIRECTOR, UNIVERSITY CIVIC THEATER, UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


HE UNIVERSITY CIVIC THEATER is one of the most 
outstanding, interesting, and distinctive units of the Univer- 


sity of Denver. It is playing an increasingly important part in 
the educational and cultural development, not only of the Uni- 
versity, but of the City of Denver as well. 

The Theater is a complete plant in itself for the production 
of its plays. It is one of the most modern and adequately 
equipped in the United States, and the University of Denver is 
the only institution with such a theater between Iowa in the East 
and the Pacific Coast in the West. It is housed in the Margery 
Reed Mayo Memorial Hall. The charming theater auditorium, 
seating three hundred persons, and consisting of an orchestra 
and small balcony, was the gift of Mrs. Verner Z. Reed. 

The University Civic Theater was formally dedicated on the 
evening of December 17, 1929, with a production of Shaw’s 
Candida. Several times pictures and accounts of its produc- 
tions and work have appeared in the Theater Arts Magazine, 
international magazine of the drama. 

The lighting and other technical stage equipment is the most 
modern and complete. It wasa gift of James H. Causey. There 
is a major switchboard with seventy-two circuits, controlling foot- 
lights, and thirty lighting instruments. Quite recently addi- 
tional spot and flood lights have been installed in the auditorium 
of the theater, which permits of even more varied and effective 
lighting than before. 

Directly below the stage are located the two large dressing 
rooms, which allow sixteen actors to make up at a time. Here 
are kept the cosmetics and here is taught—as well as practiced— 
the art of make-up. Across the corridor from these dressing 
rooms are the theater shops, the Scenic Design Shop and the Cos- 
tume Shop. The Scenic Design Shop is equipped with a car- 
penter’s bench, flat building table, gas range, and a complete 
set of carpenter’s tools, as well as all the paraphernalia of scene 
painting, such as brushes, pails and paint bins. Next to the 
Scenic Design Shop, and connected with it, is the Costume Shop 
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furnished with cutting tables, sewing machines, irons and ironing 
boards, and cupboards for the storing of supplies and materials, 

The University Civic Theater is governed by a Board of Direc- 
tors of twelve members, and it is this Board that makes the selec- 
tion of plays. A large and enthusiastic Membership Committee 
works under the direction of the Board. 

Once the play is decided upon, the general requirements of the 
stage settings are presented by the Director to the class in Scenic 
Design. All members of the class, comprised of students of the 
University of Denver, then go to work putting their ideas into 
small but perfectly scaled models. When all models are finished 
they are submitted to the Director, who makes the selection as 
to which shall be adopted for the production. 

In addition to the Director, the theater employs a Scenic 
Designer and a Business Manager. Six productions are given 
each season. The cast of each production is chosen from the city 
at large and from the most talented students of the University. 
All members of the cast are on trial for the first six rehearsals 
and if their work still proves satisfactory at the end of that time, 
they become permanent members of the cast. 

Then begin six weeks of rehearsals under the personal super- 
vision of the Director. For the first four weeks there is a three- 
hour rehearsal four nights each week. During the last two weeks 
there is a rehearsal every night. The stage lighting and effects 
are exceedingly important factors in the success and beauty of 
any production. For this purpose an electrician is employed for 
each production. Finally, before each production is presented 
to the public, come the three rehearsals where all the separate 
elements that contribute to its success are brought together. 
Sets, lighting, music, make-up, costumes and the actors—each is 
blended with the others to produce the final desired effect. There 
is no faintest trace of the amateur in the University Civic Thea- 
ter productions. 

The audiences are not only able to enjoy a finished, well- 
directed, wel]-acted and well-staged play, but they see it in an 
intimate and beautiful Little Theater. ‘‘First Night’’ and, in 
fact, every night at the University Civic Theater is becoming 
more and more a cultural and social event in the life of the Uni- 
versity and the City of Denver. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA AT DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


JAMES J. FIDERLICK 
DIRECTOR OF DRAMA, DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


REGARDLESS of the fact that only a few years ago the Amer- 
ican theater was passing through the darkest period in its 


history, it is evident that it is coming back into its own again as 
one of the artistic and cultural forces in American life. To no 
little degree may the restoration of the theater’s present influence 
be attributed to the special interest that the American universities 
have taken in the teaching of drama from the cultural point of 
view. However, to a greater degree, much of this revival of 
theater interest may possibly be attributed to the university 
theaters throughout the country that are presenting the best in 
drama according to the highest standards of production. 

Encouraged by an awakening interest in drama and the theater 
that was making itself manifest in the Middle West a few years 
ago, there was established at Drake University a department of 
drama whose whole policy was based upon the principle that in 
order to fully appreciate and understand the works of Shake- 
speare or any dramatist one must see plays produced. The de- 
partment, therefore, launched a production program that at the 
beginning had only a feeble response from the university and 
community audience. To them a university production was just 
another university production. That college students could 
seriously and intelligently produce a play was beyond their range 
of understanding. 

However, the few visionary and ambitious people that loved 
the drama and the theater continued their program of production 
of good plays in spite of all physical and financial odds. In every 
respect the dramatic organization was self supporting. Gradu- 
ally the small department began to attract attention and at the 
close of the third year of its existence a university and community 
audience of over a thousand people applauded loudly and for a 
long time its production of Sophocles’ Antigone given as an out- 
door production in the Drake Stadium. 

Five years from that time the department of drama has grown 
to be one of the largest departments on the Drake campus. 
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Courses in drama are accredited now, not only in the College of 
Fine Arts, but in the College of Liberal Arts and the College of 
Education as well. Students may work out a major in drama in 
any one of the above mentioned colleges. So popular has the work 
of the department become that at the present time it attracts stu- 
dents from every part of the country and the enrolment continues 
steadily to increase. 

An extensive production program is now carried on, five major 
productions being given annually, each production running for 
three nights and playing to large audiences. Plays, such as the 
following, have been given: Shaw’s You Never Can Tell; Rose 
Franken’s Another Language ; Shakespeare’s The Tempest, Much 
Ado About Nothing and Midsummer Night’s Dream; Moliere’s 
Tartuffe and L’Avare ; Maxwell Anderson’s Elizabeth The Queen 
and George M. Cohan’s The Tavern. Plays are chosen, not for 
their literary value only, but for their entertainment and theatric 
value as well. The outstanding aim has been to create an ap- 
preciative and dramatically intelligent audience. The ever in- 
creasing interest and encouragement is good evidence that the 
department has succeeded in its aim. 

Four years ago, in appreciation of the work that was being 
done by the department of drama, the Alumnae Association of 
Drake University volunteered to take over the financial sponsor- 
ship of the Drake productions, establishing a definite budget upon 
which the department might work. Their interest has developed 
to such a degree that they are now creating a fund for the build- 
ing of a new theatre on the Drake Campus. All proceeds above 
the cost of production are being set aside for this purpose. 

The work of the department is designed to give the student a 
complete course in dramatic education. Approaching the work 
from a scientific standpoint, the student is taught to assimilate 
and master the technique and principles that govern all right 
expression, arriving thereby at a discovery of his true self and 
the power of his own thought. The work then is not only prac- 
tical but educative and may be found of value to persons in occu- 
pations or professions other than the theater. 

From the academic standpoint, special emphasis is given to the 
cultural and philosophical aspects of drama in its relation to 
intellectual and spiritual life. From the practical standpoint 
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the plan of the department is like that of a completely organized 
theater. The student is given practical experience in the design- 
ing and building of sets, in the artistic lighting of a production, 
and in the intelligent selection and making of costumes and 
properties. 

For several years now, the Drake University Theater has been 
fostering the best that there is in dramatic literature and has been 
providing for its campus and its community a distinctive source 
of legitimate theatrical entertainment. It has been the aim of the 
department not only to provide actual practical experience for 
all students in all the phases of theatrical production; but at 
the same time to fulfill the cultural and educative needs of a 
university. With this end in view and under this ideal, the 
Drake University Theater has been continually broadening its 
ranks and has come under the observation not only of the entire 
campus but of the whole community and state. 





FACTS AND FIGURES CONCERNING THE THEATER 
ARTS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES* 


ACCORDIN G TO A STUDY covering the situation in 1932-33 

- for which reports on 647 colleges and universities were com- 
pleted, eight institutions—Cornell University, Western Reserve, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Michigan, Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Duquesne University and Louisiana State University— 
offer a graduate concentration in dramatic art leading to a doc- 
tor’s degree. 

Twenty-one, listed below, offer a graduate concentration lead- 
ing to a master’s degree. Nineteen confer the degree Master of 
Arts; Boston University and Yale University, Master of Fine 
Arts. 


* Excerpts from ‘‘The Universities, Colleges, and the Theater. A cur- 
ricula study of the theater arts as a subject in the curriculums of the univer- 
sities and colleges in the United States as of 1932-33, with a collateral study 
in dramatic literature, a suggested course of study in the nature of a major 
in the theater arts, and a measure of the growth of the theater arts as a 
subject in the university and college curriculums since 1912-13.’’ By 
Richard Ceough. Doctor’s thesis, New York University. mss. 
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Boston University 

Brigham Young 

Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology 

Columbia University (Teach- 
ers College) 

Cornell University 

Duquesne University 

Northwestern University 

Louisiana State University 

Ohio Wesleyan University 

Stanford University 
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State College of Washington 
State University of Iowa 
University of Denver 
University of Michigan 
University of North Carolina 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Southern Cali- 
fornia 
University of Washington 
University of Wisconsin 
Western Reserve University 
Yale University 





Seventy-seven institutions offer a major in dramatic art for the 
undergraduate degree. 

One hundred and sixty-five institutions offer twelve or more 
semester hours in dramatic art. 

Two hundred and forty-nine offer six or more semester hours 
in dramatic art while 414 offer some work in this subject. 

Of the 414 offering some work in dramatic art, 405 have an 
implied (the cultural purpose was generally implied when noth- 
ing in the bulletins or correspondence appeared to the contrary) 
or expressed cultural purpose. One hundred and thirteen have 
an expressed educational (teaching) purpose, and 33 an expressed 
professional purpose. 

Seventy-one of the 77 schools offering a major in dramatic art 
leading to a degree have an implied or expressed cultural pur- 
pose, 51 an expressed educational pape, and 24 an expressed 
professional purpose. 

In the 414 schools offering some course in dramatic art, all or 
part of the work is organized under 86 departments of English, 
120 departments of speech, 48 departments of public speaking, 
8 departments of fine arts, 5 departments of education, 23 depart- 
ments of expression, 32 departments of dramatic art, 8 sub- 
divisions of dramatic art under some other department, 37 divi- 
sions of dramatic art on a coordinate basis with some other subject 
such as English, public speaking, expression, oral English, 
speech, ete. 

In the 77 schools which offer a major, all or part of the work is 
organized under 11 departments of English, 32 departments of 
speech, 4 departments of fine arts, 6 departments of public speak- 
ing, 3 subdivisions of dramatic art under some other department, 
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10 divisions of dramatic art on a coordinate basis with public 
speaking or speech, 19 departments of dramatic art. 

In the 21 schools which offer a graduate concentration leading 
to a master’s degree, all or part of the work is organized under 4 
departments of English, 9 departments of speech, 5 departments 
of dramatic art, 2 subdivisions of dramatic art under some other 
department and 2 divisions of dramatic art on a coordinate basis 
with speech. 

In the 8 schools which offer a graduate concentration leading 
to the doctor’s degree, all or part of the work is organized under 
5 departments of speech, 1 department of rhetoric and public 
speaking, 3 departments of English, 2 departments of dramatic 
art, and 1 division of dramatic art on a coordinate basis with 
speech. 

Of the 414 institutions offering some course in dramatic art, 
all or part of the work is offered in 393 arts colleges, 4 schools of 
education, 15 fine arts colleges, 1 school of the drama, 1 school of 
expression, 5 schools of speech, and 20 graduate schools. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY is playing an increasingly 

important part in improving the quality of theatrical produc- 
tions in schools and other amateur groups. The Rockefeller 
Foundation Fund of Northwestern is sponsoring a three-year 
survey of high school dramaties in the attempt to raise the stand- 
ards of productions. Members of the University Theater staff 
will conduct the survey. 

Other activity in this field is under the leadership of the Uni- 
versity ’s Drama Service guild, a new service organization of the 
University theater. By means of a new quarterly magazine 
aimed directly at the amateur producer it is hoped that service 
may be rendered to amateur theatrical groups. A. R. Crews of 
the School of Speech is the Managing Editor. Membership in the 
service also includes access to a circulating library of 6,000 plays 
for reading purposes, expert technical advice on play production, 
and through a tie-up with the Samuel French Publishing Com- 
pany, reduced royalties on a number of plays. The reductions 
range from $2.00 to $40.00. 














COMMENCEMENT CUSTOMS AND TRADITIONS 
RUTH E. ANDERSON 


I. COMMENCEMENT CEREMONIES 

OMMENCEMENT ceremonies are almost as old as the univer- 

sities. At least there is evidence that appropriate formalities 
attended the successful completion of stndies in the medieval 
universities. 

In most institutions the procedure has become formalized. 
The variations reported are usually confined to minor details. 
Now and then, however, inquiries are received concerning 
various points of Commencement ‘‘etiquette’’ and in response to 
such demands the Association Office has gathered and compiled 
the material in the following pages. With the idea of presenting 
not necessarily model forms of procedure but the present prac- 
tices in a few selected institutions, the Commencement ceremonies 
at Lawrence College, Columbia University, the University of 
North Carolina, the University of Chicago, Harvard University, 
and Brown University are described with considerable detail. 


Lawrence College 


The Commencement procedure at Lawrence College, as out- 
lined below by Dr. Arthur H. Weston, Marshal, indicates a 
well-organized plan of arrangements and a fine sense of the 
importance of the details which may make or mar the beauty 
and impressiveness of the ceremony. 


The Commencement exercises are held in the Lawrence 
Memorial Chapel, which seats about 1500, at 10:00 A. M. 
Weather permitting, there is an academic procession from 
the campus, across the street, to the Chapel. The procession 
is organized as follows: 

The graduating class forms in double file, under the 
leadership of two student marshals appointed by me and 
acting under my direction. The arrangement is in order 
of degrees to be conferred: Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of 
Philosophy, Bachelor of Arts, Master of Music, Master of 
Arts, Master of Arts in Education, Master of Science, and 
Doctor of Philosophy. (The last two groups are from the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry). They are arranged very 
carefully, so that the individual seatings will come out right 
and each person will receive his own diploma. 
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At my signal this part of the procession moves out, 
marches across the street, and approaches the Chapel. As 
it does so, the two files diverge and form two ranks, which, 
when they reach the Chapel steps, stand still, facing each 
other, to allow the main part of the procession to pass 
between them and enter the building ahead of them. These 
two ranks then converge again and enter behind the main 
procession, proceeding to their seats on the main floor, in 
front of the platform. 

Meanwhile the main body of the procession has been 
organized by my assistant (faculty) marshal and myself and 
is ready to follow the graduating class as the latter starts. 
This part of the procession is also in double file, arranged 
as follows. First come the two marshals. Then the Presi- 
dent, walking with the Commencement speaker (or, if the 
President himself is to be the speaker, with one of the 
recipients of an honorary degree). Then the other recipients 
of honorary degrees, each escorted by one of the Deans or 
by a trustee, depending on how many there are. (We have 
four Deans: College, Conservatory of Music, Institute of 
Paper Chemistry, and Dean of Women.) Then any other 
trustees that appear to march (most of them don’t). Then 
the faculty, arranged in order of rank, and, within ranks, in 
order of seniority. 

In case of rain, we organize in a room under the platform 
of the Chapel, just as carefully for the graduating class and 
for the important people at the head of the procession, but 
less carefully for the rank and file of the faculty, because 
the room is so small. The Chapel is so arranged that 
though the entrance is effected through inner doors in case of 
rain, the movements thereafter are identical with those which 
follow an entrance from without. 

Having entered the Chapel, through a central door, still in 
double file, we immediately separate and pass up the two 
long aisles in two parallel single files. We advance to the 
platform, to which two flights of steps lead, and take our 
seats, previously arranged by me. (The President is seated 
in the approximate center with guests, marshal, and table 
for hoods to his right; behind the President is the table 
with the diplomas and to the left of it are seated the Deans. 
The Registrar is seated to the rear and right of the diplomas, 
while the faculty members fill in the sides and rear of the 
platform.) The graduating class follows us, also in two 
single files, and proceeds to its own seats as already indicated. 

Reception of Diplomas. At the proper point in the order 
of exercises, the President rises and says: ‘‘The degrees 
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which have been voted by the Board of Trustees will now 
be conferred,’’ and resumes his seat. The Dean concerned 
rises, faces the audience, and says: ‘‘The candidates for the 
degree of So-and-so will rise.’’? They rise and remain 
standing. The Dean turns to the President, who then rises 
again, and says: ‘‘ Mr. President, I have the honor to present 
so-many candidates for the degree of So-and-so. They have 
successfully completed the courses of study assigned, have 
been recommended by the faculty of the College (or Con- 
servatory, or Institute) and approved by the Board of 
Trustees, and I now ask you, by your official act, to confer 
upon them this degree.’’ The President then says: ‘‘By 
virtue of the authority vested in me I confer upon you the 
degree of So-and-so and admit you to all its rights and 
privileges.’’ He then resumes his seat and remains seated 
while dispensing diplomas. The candidates advance to the 
platform by the flight of steps to their right, to receive their 
diplomas. The first in line goes directly to the President, 
receives from his hand the diploma (which has been passed to 
the President, over his shoulder, by the Registrar, stationed 
behind him), and departs down the other steps. Exactly as 
the diploma is taken the candidate’s name is read out by the 
Dean. Meanwhile the second candidate has paused at the 
head of the steps, where I am on duty to see that he does not 
rush or linger. As soon as his predecessor’s name has been 
pronounced I let the next student pass, and so it continues 
till all have passed across the platform and returned to their 
places below. They remain standing till signalled by the 
Dean to be seated. 

Of the honor groups (Cum Laude, Magna Cum Laude, 
Summa Cum Laude) I hold the first student long enough at 
the head of the steps to allow the Dean to mention the honor 
group. For the Summa, all rise, and the President removes 
his cap and shakes hands with the student. 

Hoods are put on the Ph.D.’s by the Technical Director of 
the Institute, assisted by me. 

Recipients of honorary degrees are seated on the platform 
alongside the President. After the degrees in course have 
been conferred, I, taking the hood from a table at my left, 
approach the first honorary candidate, summon him to rise, 
and escort him toward the President, who also stands. The 
Dean of the College then says: ‘‘Mr. President, I have the 
honor to present A-B-C, being such-and-such a person, to 
receive at your hands the degree of So-and-so, honoris 
causa.’’ The President then confers the degree in words 
which vary in individual cases, paying tribute to the indi- 
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vidual. As the diploma is given, I invest the person with the 
hood which I have held in readiness, and escort him back 
to his seat. 

At the close, those seated on the platform leave first, in two 
single columns, each led by its own marshal. The other 
faculty marshal, by the way, has had nothing to do all this 
time. The ones in the front and center, 1.e., the President, 
Deans, and guests, can leave in the exact order in which 
they come, the rest of the faculty not quite so, because of 
the seating arrangement, but this is a minor anomaly. 

The only items I can think of to add are that candidates 
for a Master’s degree wear their hoods (even before the 
degree has been actually conferred, a custom which some 
people do not approve), the recipients of the Bachelor’s 
degree wear their tassels on the right before and on the left 
after receiving their diplomas, and the President is very 
likely to make some personal remark to a student as he hands 
him his diploma, not so as to be heard more than a few feet 
away, however. 

The only accessories we use are blue and white wands 
carried by the faculty and student marshals. These, as a 
matter of fact, are inherited from Yale where I grew up. 


On Baccalaureate Sunday the procession is formed and 
marches in the same order as for Commencement but the faculty 
is seated in the side seats of the main floor instead of on the 
platform. Only those who take part in the service ascend to the 
platform, which is otherwise occupied by the choir. 


Columbia University 


At Columbia University the Commencement exercises are held 
outdoors, weather permitting. The candidates for degrees from 
the several schools and colleges assemble at deignated places and 
form in processions under the direction of Student and Faculty 
Marshals, who carry batons as their badge of authority. At five 
o’clock the musical program by the orchestra, which is seated 
directly below the platform, starts and at 5:10 the processions 
converge on South Court, entering by the several gates, at each 
of which a faculty usher, also carrying a baton, receives from the 
Student Marshal the custody of the student procession. The 


1 The author is deeply indebted to Professor Harry Morgan Ayres, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Ceremonies, Columbia University, for his 
assistance in the preparation of this article. 
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candidates are ushered to their assigned seats below and in front 
of the platform. 

The faculty procession then enters South Court, in the follow- 
ing order, each division with its Faculty Marshal: 

First Division: Alumni Anniversary classes in order of 
seniority. 

Second Division: Clergy and other guests, state and city 
officials, representatives of universities, colleges and prepara- 
tory schools, representatives of affiliated and related institu- 
tions, Advisory Committees of Schools of Architecture, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, and Law, Advisory Committee on Japanese 
Studies. 

Third Division: Officers of professorial rank serving 
twenty-five years and over; officers of professorial rank 
serving ten years and over; officers of professorial rank ap- 
pointed less than ten years. (An effort is made to put the 
seniors within each group at the end marching in and in 
front marching out.) 

Fourth Dwision: Administrative officers of the University 
and emeritus officers ; University Council. 

Fifth Division: Candidates for University Medals for 
Excellence; Candidates for Honorary Degrees and their 
escorts; Trustees of the five affiliated corporations; Chap- 
lain; University Orator; Attorney; Treasurer; Trustees of 
Columbia University; Mace Bearer; President. 


All members of the faculty procession are seated on the plat- 
form with the assistance of faculty ushers. The President sits 
in the center front with the Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Ceremonies to his right. An aisle runs down the center 
of the platform. The first four rows on one side are occupied 
by the trustees, the fifth and sixth by the administrative and 
emeritus officers. On the opposite side the candidates for honor- 
ary degrees are seated in the first and third rows, their escorts 
in the second and fourth. Candidates for the medals are seated 
also in the third row while the Deans occupy part of the fourth 
and all of the fifth row. Faculty Marshals and the University 
Council are seated in the sixth row. Faculty members fill in the 
sides and rear. The alumni are seated on the platform or on the 
library steps to the rear of the platform. The Chaplain and 
University Orator have center aisle seats near the front of the 
platform. 
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After the last of the faculty procession has moved down the 
steps into South Court, Faculty Marshals show the non-marching 
alumni, who have gathered since the procession started, to their 
seats. All are in their places a few minutes before six. 

Candidates rise as the faculty procession enters and remain 
standing until the opening prayer is concluded. Men remove 
their caps and remain uncovered during the prayer. 

The President of the University then makes his address. There 
is a musical number and then the conferring of degrees in the 
following order: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor 
of Laws, Doctor of Medicine, Engineering degrees, Bachelor of 
Architecture, Doctor of Dental Surgery, Doctor of Pharmacy, 
Master’s degrees, Doctor of Medical Science, Doctor of Edu- 
eation, Doctor of the Science of Law, Doctor of Philosophy. 

The Deans of the respective schools and colleges present their 
candidates to the President, who confers the degree. While a 
degree is being conferred the candidates for that degree rise and 
stand in their places. Men remove their caps, those who are 
candidates for first degrees shift the tassel from right to left 
when they resume their seats, the women while standing, im- 
mediately after the President pronounces the words, ‘‘I admit 
you to the degree of —-———.’’ The Hippocratic Oath is admin- 
istered to the candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
before the conferring of the degree. Candidates rise and stand 
in their places uncovered during the administration of the Oath 
and until the degree has been conferred. 

After the conferring of the degrees the audience rises and joins 
in singing Stand Columbia! The University Orator then pre- 
sents the candidates for the University Medals for Excellence 
and the candidates for honorary degrees, which are conferred 
by the President. The program closes with the singing of 
America and the Benediction by the University Chaplain. The 
academic procession leaves the platform and is followed by the 
graduating classes. 

Only diplomas for the honorary degrees are distributed at the 
exercises. Graduates call for theirs at the designated offices. 

Women candidates for the baccalaureate degree wear the 
regulation white organdie collar over the academic robe and 
black or gunmetal hose and shoes. The candidates who already 
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hold degrees may wear the gown and hood corresponding to their 
degrees. Any candidate may wear, without a hood, the gown 
corresponding to the degree which he is to receive. The hood 
of such degree should not be worn. 

In case of rain the exercises are held in the Gymnasium to 
which candidates only are admitted since it is barely large enough 
to hold them. The student procession is omitted, but the faculty 
procession enters and is seated on the platform as described 
above. Guests, however, may assemble in various halls, and 
listen to the exercises transmitted by amplifiers. 


The University of North Carolina 


When the weather permits, Commencement exercises are held 
in the Stadium. The flag, carried by Student Marshals, leads 
the academic procession, followed by the President, accompanied 
by the speakers, the people who are to receive honorary degrees, 
trustees, faculty and students. Each division of the procession 
is headed by Student Marshals under the general supervision of 
the Faculty Marshal. The Student Marshals are also responsible 
for arranging the graduates in alphabetical order within their 
respective groups—A.B., B.S., A.M., Ph.D., ete—so that the 
presentation of diplomas may proceed as expeditiously as 
possible. 

Seating arrangements on the platform pay no regard to 
precedence. People are so seated that those who have to take 
part in the program are in the foreground and can easily reach 
the speaker’s stand. 

An innovation in the Commencement exercises of last June 
was made when in place of the conventional address Commis- 
sioner Studebaker led a discussion on the question, ‘‘ Where Do 
We Commence?’’ in which five of the graduating students par- 
ticipated. Planks for the program for future national develop- 
ment were submitted by the students. Part of the time was 
allotted to the discussion of objectives and part to an exchange 
of views as to how these expressed objectives might be attained. 


The Unwersity of Chicago 
The University of Chicago holds its Convocation, as it terms 
the public University service for the conferring of degrees, in 
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the University Chapel. Degrees are conferred regularly at the 
conclusion of each quarter. 

The following description taken from The University Record, 
July, 1930, includes revisions by Robert V. Merrill, Marshal of 
the University, to bring it in accord with present practices. 


From the very outset the Convocation program was de- 
termined: the procession, the prayer, the Convocation ad- 
dress, the award of honors, the conferring of degrees, the 
President’s statement, Alma Mater, and the recession. The 
order of the procession is as follows: The Marshal of the 
University, the candidates for the Bachelor’s degree, the 
candidates for higher degrees, the faculties of the University, 
the official guests of the University, the president of the 
Board of the Trustees and the Convocation Chaplain, and 
the President of the University and the Convocation Orator. 
The President occasionally serves as orator; the order of 
march is then modified. 

The large number of candidates at the June Convocation 
renders it necessary to hold a double ceremony, at the first 
of which (at eleven) all advanced degrees are granted, while 
at the second (at three) the Bachelors’ degrees in the 
Colleges are conferred. The position of each individual in 
each group is predetermined by the arrangement of the 
individuals for the degree ceremony. In the nave of the 
University Chapel the candidates in the several groups are 
arranged alphabetically by student marshals and aides. In 
the choir, Trustees, members of the Faculties, and guests are 
seated. Before the south end of the eastern choir benches 
is the President’s Convocation chair. The Convocation 
Orator sits in the preacher’s seat below the pulpit; the Con- 
vocation Chaplain across from him in the chaplain’s seat; 
the Trustees in the front choir benches. The presenting 
deans occupy the southerly ends of the choir benches, to 
facilitate their duties; the Recorder and the Assistant 
Recorder sit in chairs to the right rear of the President’s 
chair, where on a table are the diplomas and hoods. The 
Marshal’s seat is next to the organ console. Responsibility 
for all details of seating, upon faithfulness to which depends 
in large part the ease and dignity of the exercises, rests upon 
the Marshal of the University, whose symbol is an ebony, 
gold-mounted baton. His assistants are the Assistant 
Marshals (members of the Faculty), the student head mar- 
shal, who carries a mahogany, silver--mounted baton, and 
the college marshals and aids (students), who wear mortar- 
boards having maroon tassels. The University tradition 
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that each candidate shall receive his own diploma from the 
President lays a particularly heavy burden on the college 
marshals and aides, who have the immediate duty of organiz- 
ing the groups of candidates for this purpose. 

All persons in the procession remain standing in their 
places until the President and the Convocation Orator reach 
their seats. When the President removes his cap and takes 
his seat, all do likewise. Immediately the President an- 
nounces the prayer and introduces the Convocation Orator. 
At the conclusion of the convocation address, the President 
dons his cap, as representing the authority of the University, 
rises, and says: ‘‘ Attention is called to the following awards 
and honors.’’ He then ealls attention to each honor, 
scholarship, prize, and medal awarded for especial achieve- 
ment or for excellence in a specific field of work, and degrees 
are then conferred. The President, still wearing his cap, 
seats himself in the Convocation chair. Candidates for 
titles and degrees are presented by their Deans in the follow- 
ing order: Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
Philosophy, or Science; Bachelor of Laws; Master of Arts or 
Science; Master of Business Administration; Bachelor of 
Divinity; Doctor of Law (J.D.); four-year certificates 
from the Ogden Graduate School of Science and Rush 
Medical College; Doctor of Medicine (M.D.); Doctor of 
Jurisprudence (J.S.D.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.). 

When a Dean steps out to face the President, candidates 
to be presented by him rise in their places and proceed in 
previously arranged alphabetical order to the choir, escorted 
by marshals and aides. When the head of the column 
reaches the Dean, the Dean presents the candidates ; the Presi- 
dent confers the degree and hands each candidate, as he 
approaches, his diploma, which the Recorder passes to the 
President. In the case of Doctor of Philosophy or of Juris- 
prudence the hood is placed upon each candidate by the 
University Marshal before the diploma is presented, and the 
Dean reads the candidate’s name. The presentation of 
Bachelor’s diplomas to candidates from the Colleges is 
preceded at the June Convocation by that of commissions 
as Second Lieutenants in the Reserve of the United States 
Army to qualified members of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, and of certificates entitling the holders to such com- 
missions when the holders come of age. The candidates are 
presented by the commanding officers of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps unit, and the commissions and certificates 
are handed them by the President. 

The formulas for the deans presenting candidates for the 
several degrees and certificates are as follows: 
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THe Dean: Mr. President, These students, having satis- 
factorily completed the general studies prescribed by the 
Faculty of the undergraduate Colleges of Arts, Literature, 
and Science, and the special programs approved by their 
departments, are now presented for the appropriate Bache- 
lor’s degree. 

THE Dean: Mr. President, These students, having fulfilled 
all the requirements of the University, are entitled to the 
degree of Bachelor of Law. And so on, with formulas 
appropriately modified for each degree. 

The President, conferring the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
of Philosophy, of Science, uses the following formula: ‘‘Can- 
didates from the Colleges: on the recommendation of the 
Faculty of the Colleges, and by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the Board of Trustees, I confer upon you 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Philosophy, or 
Bachelor of Science, as in each case is appropriate, and in 
testimony thereof present to you these diplomas.’’ 

The same formula, appropriately modified, is used in con- 
ferring the other degrees. When conferring the degrees of 
Doctor of Philosophy or Doctor of Jurisprudence, the 
formula is modified as follows: ‘‘In testimony thereof I 
give to you these hoods which you may wear as Doctors of 
the University of Chicago, and also these diplomas.’’ 

The President’s statement generally consists of four parts. 
He first expresses to the Convocation Orator the thanks of 
the University. He then refers to the death of any member 
of the University, if there has been any such since the last 
Convocation, and requests all to stand in silence in memory 
of the deceased. When the audience has risen, an organ 
interlude is played or a chant sung by members of the choir. 
When the people are again seated, the President reviews the 
condition of the University and announces gifts or plans, 
concluding with an invitation to joint in the singing of 
Alma Mater, and with the announcement: ‘‘ After the bene- 
diction the audience is requested to remain standing until 
the recessional.’’ 

The recession is conducted in order of groups exactly the 
reverse of the procession. 


Harvard University? 
Commencement Day at Harvard begins with a morning chapel 
service for the senior class, following which it joins the other 


2 The author is deeply indebted to Dr. Reginald Fitz, University Marshal, 
Harvard University, for his gracious assistance in the preparation of this 


article. 
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divisions of the academic procession in process of formation at 
Massachusetts Hall. 

The procession marches in the following order to Sever Quad- 
rangle, where the exercises are held unless rain necessitates the 
use of Sanders Theatre: 


Band. 

Speakers. 

Candidates for the Degrees: A.B., S.B., Adj.A., A.M., M.F., 
Ph.D.; S.B. in Engineering, in Industrial Chemistry and in 
Engineering and Business Administration, S.M., S.M. in Engi- 
neering and in Industrial Chemistry, S.D.; Ed.M., Ed.D.; 
M.Arch., M.L.A., M.C.P.; M.B.A., D.C.S.; D.M.D., M.D., 
D.M.S., M.P.H., D.P.H.; LL.B., LL.M., 8.J.D.; S.T.B., S.T.M., 
Th.D. 

The President and Fellows. 

The Honorable and Reverend the Board of Overseers. 

The Governor of the Commonwealth. 

The Governor’s Military Staff. 

Deans, as follows: 

Faculty of Arts and Sciences. Harvard College. 


University Extension. Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Faculty of Engineering. Faculty of Education. 

Faculty of Architecture. Faculty of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

Faculty of Medicine. Dental School. 

Faculty of Law. Faculty of Divinity. 


Candidates for Honorary Degrees. 
Professors in the University. 
Associate Professors. 
Assistant Deans. 

Assistant Professors. 


According to length of service. 


Other Members of Faculties, according to rank and length of 
service. 

Other Permanent Officials. 

Former Members of the Corporation and Overseers. 

Trustees of the Hopkins and Loan Funds and the Dudleian 
Lecturer. 
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Ministers in Old Cambridge Churches and Preachers to the Uni- 
versity. 

Presidents of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston Uni- 
versity, Tufts College, Boston College, Simmons College, Epis- 
eopal Theological School, New Church Theological School, St. 
John’s Ecclesiastical Seminary, Andover Newton Theological 
Seminary. 

Massachusetts Commissioner of Education. 

United States Senators and Representatives. 

Officers of the Army and Navy of the United States. 

Sheriffs of Suffolk and Middlesex. 

Judges of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit and of the United States District Court for the 
District of Massachusetts. 

Justices of the Supreme Judicial Court of the Commonwealth. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the Commonwealth. 

The Mayor of Boston and the Mayor of Cambridge. 

Superintendent and Assistant Superintendent of Schools in 
Cambridge. 

Officers of other Universities, Colleges, and Professional Schools. 

Holders of Honorary Degrees from Harvard University. 

Alumni of all classes in order of seniority. 


The procession marches by twos into the Quadrangle, a part of 
it ascending the platform. The President and the Fellows oc- 
cupy the rear center, with Overseers, Governor and Staff, Deans, 
candidates for honorary degrees, certain distinguished guests, 
about fifty professors, and alumni of more than thirty years’ 
standing filling in the sides. Other faculty members and the 
younger alumni are seated as best can be. The Sheriff and 
Marshal are assigned convenient seats on the platform so that 
they can move about easily as the ceremonies demand. The can- 
didates for degrees sit below and in front of the platform. 

The University Marshal approaches and addresses the Sheriff 
of Middlesex County in the time-honored formula: ‘‘Mr. Sheriff, 
pray give us order.’” 

The Sheriff, clad in swallow tails trimmed with gold braid and 
carrying a scabbarded sword, advances to the center of the plat- 


3 This and the formulas which follow were taken from ‘‘The Form of 
Conferring Degrees,’’ Harvard University, 1935. 
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form and strikes it three times with his scabbard saying, ‘‘The 
meeting will be in order.”’ 

Then follow the prayer by the Chairman of the Board of Col- 
lege Preachers and music by the University Choir. (The Choir 
sits in a special reserved section of the Quadrangle and is already 
seated by the time the procession arrives.) The University Mar- 
shal reads the title of the first Commencement part. When this 
is finished he reads the second, and so on to the end. These parts 
vary each year, but usually there is one part in Latin and either 
one or two in English, given by undergraduates of particular 
scholastic ability and interest in public speaking. 

When the parts are ended, the University Marshal requests the 
Deans of the various departments to present their candidates 
and summons the candidates to come forward in the following 
order: 

Candidates for the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bach- 
elor of Science; for the degrees of Master of Arts and Master in 
Forestry, Doctor of Philosophy, for the several degrees in the 
Engineering School, for the degrees of Master and Doctor of 
Education, for Masters’ degrees in Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture and City Planning, for the degrees of Master in 
Business Administration and Doctor of Commercial Science, 
Doctor of Dental Medicine, Medicine and Public Health, Law, 
and Theology. 

The Deans, each rising in his turn, address the President and 
present their candidates in the following manner: 

The Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences: 

Mr. President, Fellows of Harvard College, Mr. President 
and Members of the Board of Overseers: In the name of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, and by its authority, I declare 
that the candidates to be presented to you by the Dean of 
Harvard College, the Dean in charge of University Exten- 
sion, and the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences have fulfilled the requirements of the Faculty for the 
degrees for which they are severally recommended; and I 
deliver into your hands, Mr. President, the rolls on which is 
recorded the official recommendation of the Faculty for the 
bestowal of the several degrees, in number as follows. . . . 
The University Marshal rises and summons the candidates, 

approaching them as they draw near. 
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The Marshal : ‘‘ Candidates for the degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
and of Science will draw near.’’ The candidates arise from their 
seats, a certain number ascending to the platform, the others 
standing at the foot of it, where the candidates are assembled. 

The Dean of Harvard College: ‘‘As Dean of Harvard College, 
I have the honor to present to the President and Fellows and to 
the Board of Overseers these young men, representing the candi- 
dates for the first degree in Arts or in Science.’’ 

The President then confers the degrees by saying: 

‘“By virtue of authority delegated to me, I confer on you the 
first degree in Arts or in Science, and admit you to the fellowship 
of educated men.’’ 

In similar fashion other candidates are awarded their degrees. 
The diplomas are not distributed at this time but may be called 
for after Commencement. 

The President then confers the honorary degrees. After an- 
other selection by the University Choir and the benediction by 
the Chairman of the Board of College Preachers the University 
Marshal escorts the President and Fellows from the platform. 
They are followed by the recipients of honorary degrees and 
other distinguished guests, the members of the Board of Over- 
seers and other occupants of the platform. 

The gowns of Harvard undergraduates are trimmed with 
crimson and the tassels of the caps are of the same color. The 
undergraduates do not wear hoods, although a candidate who 
already holds a degree is permitted to wear the hood of that 
degree. The gown appropriate to the degree to be conferred is 
worn, but not the hood. 

The list of candidates and the degrees conferred are printed in 
Latin, even to Latinized forms of the names. 


Brown Umversity 


Brown University’s Commencement is still conducted in ac- 
cordance with customs and traditions that date back to Colonial 
days. The exercises are held in the First Baptist Meeting House 
of Providence, located at the foot of College Hill. James P. 
Adams, Vice-President of the University, who has described the 
ceremony, writes that this Meeting House, the oldest Baptist 
edifice in America, was built in 1775 ‘‘for the public worship 
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of Almighty God; and also for holding Commencement in.’’ All 
Brown University Commencements have been held here since 
1776, except two, when the building was under repair. 

The Corporation of Brown University in 1790 passed a resolu- 
tion calling for the attendance of the High Sheriff of Providence 
County at the Commencement exercises, in response to which the 
General Assembly of the Colony voted 

That it shall be the duty of the Sheriff of the County of 

Providence to attend the celebration of the Commencement 

of the University or College in this State annually, and to 

preserve the civil peace, good order, and decorum, during 
the same. 


Thus it is that for more than one hundred and forty-five years 
good order and decorum have been preserved ‘‘in and about the 
Meeting House’’ at Brown Commencements. The Sheriff, clad 
in frock coat, white vest, a sash and sword, and a silk hat with a 
ribbon rosette on the side, leads the Commencement procession 
down the hill and during the exercises sits on the right of the 
platform, facing the audience. Being under arms, he wears his 
hat, except during the prayer. 

An innovation of more recent years is the use of a large gold- 
plated mace, carried in traditional fashion by a mace-bearer, who 
precedes the President and deposits the mace in front of him. 

The academic procession forms on the middle campus in a 
column of twos in reverse older, the youngest alumni leading. 
They are followed by the older classes in order of seniority, the 
graduating classes, the faculty, guests of the University, Board 
of Trustees, Board of Fellows, the Chancellor, the President, and 
the High Sheriff. When the head of the line reaches the door of 
the Meeting House, the line halts and the column of twos di- 
vides, the two lines facing each other. The head of the proces- 
sion, which originally was at the end, led by the High Sheriff, 
the President, etc., marches through the lines and into the Meet- 
ing House, the procession entering in reverse order from which 
it started. 


At Other Institutions 


The Commencement exercises at the University of Rochester 
last June were distinguished for their brevity. The address 
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lasted less than twelve minutes. Four Marshals then stepped 
forward to receive the baskets of diplomas awarded the candi- 
dates in the College for Men. The College for Women and the 
Eastman School of Music each had its quartet of Marshals. The 
distribution of diplomas in this fashion, an innovation at Roches- 
ter, so speeded up the proceedings that the entire ceremony, 
including the conferring of graduate degrees, required but ten 
minutes. 

Indiana University holds its Commencement exercises in the 
Stadium with the University Band heading the academic proces- 
sion. Its program varies in some minor details from those pre- 
viously described. Following the Commencement address and 
the singing of Hail to I. U., there is the announcement of prizes, 
a ceremonial induction of the seniors into the alumni body, and 
then the conferring of degrees. 

At Bennington College, which conferred its first degrees last 
June, the graduation ceremony lasted but half an hour. Candi- 
dates for degrees were presented to the President by faculty rep- 
resentatives of the various fields in which the students had done 
their major work. The faculty as a body then voted to nominate 
the candidates to the trustees who voted to give the degrees. 
There were no formal Commencement or Baccaleureate speakers. 
Commencement activities, for the most part student planned, 
consisted of a tea, a dramatic production, the graduation exer- 
cises, described above, followed by an informal luncheon. 


II. Customs AND TRADITIONS 


Thus do the halo of tradition and the stamp of custom pervade 
and dominate the ceremonies attending graduation. But forms 
and procedure vary among the institutions. Those used at Har- 
vard, Yale, Brown, Princeton and other of the early colleges have 
frequently served as models. Many institutions have put the 
impress of their own individuality upon the occasion and have 
established traditions and customs of their own. Many of these 
observances, which enhance the color and glamour of college life, 
are under the impact of our blasé, modern youth rapidly disap- 
pearing. In the hope of recording some of these customs and 
traditions a hundred colleges and universities were requested to 
report those peculiar to their institution still observed in con- 
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nection with the graduation ceremony and other convocations. 
Some have already been mentioned in the preceding pages. Fol- 
lowing are others related to Commencement activities. 


Academic Costume* 


Several institutions report variations from the regulation aca- 
demic costume. At Rollins College the graduates wear caps and 
gowns of blue trimmed in gold, the college colors. Mills College 
graduates wear the soft Oxford cap instead of the rigid mortar 
board. The University of Michigan students wear tassels on 
their mortar boards in the colors indicative of the degrees they 
are about to receive. At Howard University, the trustees, what- 
ever their degrees may be, are entitled to wear doctor’s gowns, 
but their hoods must conform to the degrees actually held, while 
the administrative officers and deans, if jointly agreeing thereto, 
may have the yokes of their gowns outlined in gold cord. 


The Procession and Exercises 


At the College of St. Catherine even the music for the proces- 
sion, Elgar’s Pomp and Circumstance has become traditional. 
The procession itself is led by two juniors selected by the dean 
on a basis of scholarship, character, and social qualities. 

For the past fifty years Rutgers University alumni have 
formed by classes and joined in the procession with students and 
faculty, a practice that appears to be increasingly popular. 

A custom observed at the Middlebury Commencement dates 
back to the year 1807. Then, for the first time, the procession 
marched from the campus to the local Congregational church, a 
distance of about a half mile, where the exercises were and are 
still held. 

In a number of institutions student speakers are given a place 
on the Commencement program. In fact it is traditional at 
Marietta. There the four highest ranking students are chosen 
for this honor. Each speaks for ten minutes on some subject in 
his or her field or on a subject of special interest. An award of 
$50.00 is given for the best address, which is decided by three 
non-faculty judges. 

4For ‘‘An Academic Costume Code’’ see Report of Committee on Aca- 
demic Costume, American Council on Education. Preprint from The Educa- 
tional Record, July, 1935. 
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At Colby two undergraduates deliver addresses on timely sub- 
jects preceding the Commencement speaker. Union University 
also in addition to the Honorary Chancellor has several under- 
graduate speakers, including the valedictorian, on the program. 
First and second prizes are awarded for the best orations. 

Hamilton College exercises are divided into two parts, the first, 
beginning about ten o’clock, is devoted to the salutatory oration, 
the valedictory oration, and usually one or sometimes two others 
by members of the graduating class. There is no outside speaker 
on this occasion. Then follows an intermission of thirty minutes 
for recreation, conversation, and general comfort. The audience 
leaves the chapel and hangs about in talking groups on the cam- 
pus until the chapel bell and organ call them back to a resump- 
tion of the exercises when the degrees are conferred. As to the 
origin of the intermission, President Ferry writes: 


I am not sure concerning the origin of the breaking of 
the Commencement exercises by intermission but suspect 
that it may have come down from the days when the gradua- 
tion exercises occupied the entire day starting at a reason- 
ably early morning hour and lasting until the latter end of 
the afternoon. The degrees were conferred before the final 
oration which was that of the Valedictorian. In the Com- 
mencement of 1864 there were twenty-nine orations by the 
twenty-nine members of the graduating class... . Of 
course the Commencement exercises which lasted all day had 
to have an intermission for luncheon between the morning 
session and the afternoon session. That intermission seems 
to have survived. 


It is customary for the Chairman of the Board, the Honorable 
Elihu Root, to oceupy a place near the center of the platform. 

Colorado College has in recent years eliminated imported 
speakers for the Commencement exercises. The President of the 
College fills the rédle of Baccalaureate and Commencement 
speaker. He believes he is better fitted to talk to the students 
than a stranger, and the students like it. 

Seated on the platform at Bowdoin’s Commencement exercises 
are the President of the College, the President of the Board of 
Overseers, the Governor of the State, the Chaplain, the Com- 
mencement Marshal, and an alumnus from the twenty-year re- 
union class. An old Latin formula is used in the conferring of 
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degrees. The President presents the candidates to the President 
of the Board of Overseers, who makes the appropriate response, 
also in Latin. After the exercises the whole college body, gov- 
erning boards, faculty, degree recipients and alumni march to 
the Gymnasium where they are the guests of the College at the 
Commencement dinner. The dinner is a tradition which dates 
back to the first Commencement in 1806. The singing of the 
College Hymn of Bowdoin, which it shares with Harvard and 
several other institutions, is a long-established feature of the 
dinner. 

Auld Lang Syne is always the closing song at William Jewell’s 
Commencement exercises. At Fisk University, just after the 
degrees are awarded, all former members of the choir join with 
the choir in singing the Hallelujah Chorus from the Messiah. 
This custom originated in the very early days when the policy 
was established that the Negro should sing the classics as well as 
the Spirituals. 

At Princeton the names of the graduating class are read and 
each member, as his name is read, walks up one side of the plat- 
form, passes in front of the President, touches a diploma, which 
the President holds up to him, and descends the platform on the 
other side. This procedure greatly speeds up the program. The 
conferring of honorary degrees and of degrees to graduate stu- 
dents immediately follows. 

The ceremony at Agnes Scott College is conducted in an espe- 
cially impressive manner. As each candidate receives her diploma 
she kneels in front of the Dean who adjusts the tassel on her cap 
and who actually places the hood over the head with a tap on the 
shoulder, a present day equivalent of the stroke used in conferring 
knighthood. 

Franklin and Marshall has an impressive ceremony which comes 
at the close of the Commencement exercises. An American wal- 
nut torch, presented by the Class of 1904, carved with a replica 
of the college seal and motto, and capped with a gilded bronze 
representation of a flame, is carried at the head of the Commence- 
ment procession by the alumni secretary. It is presented by the 
oldest living alumnus of the college to the representative of the 
class at the close of the exercises. After an appropriate acknowl- 
edgment, he passes the torch to each member of the class, who 
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raises it high from hand to hand, silently pledging himself to 
fulfil the obligations of a graduate of the institution. 

Harvard and Bowdoin both have special chairs used by the 
Presidents at the Commencement exercises. Harvard boasts a 
sixteenth century Tudor chair, which according to tradition, was 
brought over from England by Richard Mather in 1635 and was 
presented about a century later to the College. It was first used at 
Commencement by President Holyoke, who had it repaired, turn- 
ing some of the round knobs on his own lathe. Bowdoin’s chair 
also came from England, and also about 1635, but it has been 
used at the College Commencements for only about sixty years. 


Other Commencement Traditions and Customs 


Throughout the history of Occidental College a Vesper Com- 
munion Service prior to the actual Commencement exercises has 
been held, which graduates are invited to attend. The service is 
conducted by faculty members in academic costume. This cus- 
tom originated in a sponsorship by the Student Christian Asso- 
ciations, but through the years has been rendered more formal 
and more dignified by its inclusion as a special feature of the 
Commencement season. 

A tradition, recently revived at Beloit College, is the Com- 
mencement morning ‘‘Prayer-meeting.’’ Just before the form- 
ing of the Commencement procession the seniors meet in the 
College Chapel for a brief farewell service, composed of music, 
ritual, and prayer conducted by members of the class. Coming 
at the hour of separation after four years of friendship, the 
service has proved genuine and impressive to students and 
faculty alike. 

The College of St. Catherine observes a similar custom. On 
Commencement Day all the seniors attend Mass in the College 
Chapel, after which they are the guests of the College at break- 
fast. The President of the College presides. Each girl finds at 
her place a personal remembrance from the President and from 
the Dean. Another custom of long standing follows the Com- 
mencement exercises. The graduates march in procession be- 
tween lines of underclassmen in cap and gown to the Chapel for 
the Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. This is the last 
chapel exercise shared as a group. A reception on the lawn fol- 
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lows where the seniors are presented to the Archbishop of St. 
Paul and other members of the Board of Trustees. 

Immediately following the graduating exercises at Converse 
College, the academic procession led by the faculty marches from 
the auditorium, but instead of disbanding when they have reached 
the outside of the building, the faculty members divide in two 
rows, the seniors marching between them. Thus the faculty mem- 
bers have the opportunity to be the last to applaud the seniors as 
they leave the graduating exercises. Another very impressive 
and at times rather lachrymose occasion occurs on the same day 
following the luncheon given in the college dining room for the 
seniors, their parents and guests. After the meal is over the 
seniors form in a double line across the dining hall facing each 
other, and a junior kneels immediately in front of each senior. 
At a given signal the senior removes her academic gown and places 
it on the kneeling junior. 

At the University of Notre Dame, Graduation Sunday begins 
with the academic procession from the Administration Building 
to the Gymnasium where a Solemn Pontifical Mass is celebrated 
and where the Baccalaureate sermon is delivered. ‘‘Thus honor 
is paid to God,’’ writes Thomas J. Barry, the Publicity Director. 
Following this the senior class, headed by a guard of honor, the 
faculty and President of the University, perform the solemn 
ceremony of raising the stars and stripes on the main quadrangle. 
Thus the students honor their country. Each senior class pre- 
sents a new flag for this purpose on the preceding Washington’s 
birthday, and it serves as the official campus flag throughout the 
coming year. In the late afternoon the graduating class, again 
in academic procession, files to the Gymnasium for the Com- 
mencement address and the awarding of degrees. This ceremony 
begins with the University Band playing Notre Dame our Mother 
and the Victory March, the seniors standing at attention in their 
parting salute to Alma Mater. 

The flag-lowering ceremony of Louisiana State University, 
traditionally a part of its Commencement ceremonies, concludes 
the valedictory exercises. The flag is lowered just at the sunset 
hour while the military unit stands at attention, and follows the 
valedictory services at which the two valedictorians—law and 
academic groups—give farewell addresses. It is symbolic of the 
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end of college life, the period of military training and the close 
of the valedictory day. The student body, faculty, members of 
the graduate’s family and others interested may attend, but the 
ceremony is primarily for the graduating class. Its origin goes 
back to the days when the University was wholly a military 
institution. 


Class Day 


Prineeton’s Class Day is observed by the assembling of the 
seniors at which the Class Orator holds forth, followed by the 
Ivy exercises shortly afterward. In the afternoon the graduat- 
ing class gathers about the cannon behind Nassau Hall for the 
reading of the class history and the presentation of humorous 
gifts from the graduating class to individual members of the 
class. 

Middlebury seniors celebrate Class Day by forming a huge 
circle, Indian fashion, where clay pipes are passed to all, both 
men and women. The final pipe of peace is smoked in the 
presence of parents, faculty and Commencement guests. This 
tradition dates back several decades. 

An ancient elm, reputed to be over five hundred years old, 
stands in the center of the campus amphitheater at Union College. 
Around it the seniors gather for their Class Day exercises. They 
smoke a clay pipe, made in the form of the ‘‘ Round Building,”’ 
now the college library. Each member then takes a swig from 
the ‘‘jug,’’ which has been in the custody of two members of the 
class appointed the keepers of the jug and who are responsible 
for the concoction of its contents. The class prophecy, the class 
history, and the class poem are read and finally the class ivy is 
planted at the side of some building. 

A similar tradition exists at Dartmouth. Here the seniors 
gather around the stump of Old Pine, a famous Dartmouth 
landmark, for their Class Day exercises. They smoke pipes of 
peace in a pledge of fellowship, and smash their pipes upon the 
Old Pine, in the fashion of one smashing a goblet after drinking 
a toast. The custom is associated with the legend that the early 
Indian students smoked the pipe of peace at the base of the Old 
Pine, which stands alone on the knoll of Observatory Hill. 
Although years ago the tree was struck by lightning and in 1895 
finally cut down, the stump, is still preserved by the College. 
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On one side of the Converse campus is a raised platform of 
brick known as the Crow’s Nest, which is held sacred to seniors. 
On Class Day the seniors stand on this platform and deliver their 
valedictories, ete., ending by singing to the underclassmen on the 
ground below them, who in turn sing to the seniors. The exer- 
cises are closed with the singing of Alma Mater. 

Sarah Lawrence College has no formal Class Day. Last year, 
instead of the usual outdoor play, a féte was given, somewhat of 
a cross between a fair and a Mexican fiesta, which the parents 
seemed to enjoy more than the elaborate dramatic productions. 

Class Day exercises of Michigan died out at least ten years 
ago through a lack of interest on the part of graduates, writes 
Frank E. Robbins, Assistant to the President. ‘‘A rather 
picturesque institution, the annual senior swing-out in May,’’ 
he says, ‘‘has been on the point of perishing for several years 
past. On this occasion the seniors of all the schools and colleges 
used to gather on a stated afternoon and march completely 
around the campus, headed by the Varsity Band. Unfortunately, 
it was not always conducted in the most fitting manner and was, 
therefore, discontinued for a year or two. This year the seniors 
revived it without, as far as I know, any regrettable conse- 
quences. ’’ 

Next to the oldest custom at William and Mary is the reading 
of the Declaration of Independence at the Commencement 
exercises. On account of its length, however, the custom has 
been discontinued at the formal exercises and the document is 
now read each year at the Senior Class exercises which are held 
on Alumni Day during finals. On the same day it is customary 
to place a wreath on the grave of Colonel Benjamin S. Ewell, 
who was President of the College from 1854-1888 and whose 
gallant efforts to keep the college going after the Civil War have 
made him a saint in the eyes of alumni. When the College was 
closed from 1881 to 1888 he drove to Williamsburg each fall 
from his near-by farm and rang the bell on the day college would 
have opened each year had there been any students to matriculate. 


Other Occasions 


Commencement Week at Mills College starts with the Junior- 
Senior Breakfast when the college year-book is distributed and 
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the engaged members of the senior class make their announce- 
ments by running around the table through a huge ring. The 
Friday before Commencement the College Picnic and Lantern 
Procession are held. In the presence of the entire College 
and guests assembled at the College Hearth on Pine Top the 
Loyalty Cup for the outstanding senior, the Freshman Spade 
for the outstanding freshman and other awards are given. After 
stunts and presentations the students, led by the seniors, form a 
procession and descend to the campus. Carrying Japanese 
lanterns and singing the Lantern Song they visit various places 
on the campus where different college officials speak their fare- 
wells to the Senior Class. The procession ends around a huge 
bonfire on the shores of Lake Aliso. The following morning the 
seniors are entertained at breakfast by the President of the 
College in her garden. At this time the class votes for its 
favorite authors, ete. 

The Senior Banquet at Mount Holyoke is the occasion for the 
class meeting to wind up its undergraduate affairs. At the 
reading of the roll call students are obliged to answer ‘‘guilty,’’ 
if they are engaged, or ‘‘condemned,’’ if married. According 
to tradition the seniors may not come down from the mountain— 
Mount Holyoke, where the dinner is held—until the ‘‘guilty”’ 
group equals the last two digits of the class numerals, #.e., 36, 37, 
ete. So far the seniors are said to have always managed to find 
the required number. Another custom is the planting of an ivy 
shoot at the side of some college building by the president and 
vice-president of the senior class, assisted by sophomore officers. 
The Grove exercises, also an event of Commencement week, 
feature the carrying of a laurel chain by white-clad seniors. 
After the impressive alumnae parade the seniors file through a 
double line of alumnae and underclassmen to wind the laurel 
chain around the grating which encloses Mary Lyon’s tomb. 
The President of the College and the President of the Alumnae 
Association then come forward and place flowers on the 
Founder’s grave. Another traditional custom is the Senior 
Serenade which precedes the President’s reception. Most of the 
seniors are massed at one end of the lake while others skim over 
the lake in canoes decorated with Japanese lanterns. Parents, 
alumnae, and friends gather to hear the program of college songs. 
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There is also the tradition that only the seniors may sit on the steps 
of Skinner Recitation Hall during the fall and spring sings. Dur- 
ing Commencement week, however, the seniors ‘‘will’’ the steps 
in an appropriate ceremony to the juniors. The senior officers 
give their caps and gowns to the junior officers, receiving in 
return bunches of forget-me-nots. 

On the Friday before Commencement it is customary for the 
Notre Dame seniors to assemble in the University theatre for the 
farewell address by the University President—a private cere- 
mony. Saturday morning the seniors make their last formal 
visit to the campus chapel. In the evening the University acts 
as host for the alumni banquet at which the new graduates are 
received as alumni brothers. Traditionally forbidden to under- 
graduates are the front steps of the Administration Building. 
One of the first informal acts, therefore, of a senior, after receiv- 
ing his diploma, is to walk emphatically up these long steps and 
gleefully indulge in smoking, another traditional taboo for 
undergraduates. 

At the College of Puget Sound the graduating class is formally 
ushered through the College gates by the student body and 
alumni—from the students to the alumni. 

On Baccalaureate Sunday Wells College seniors are driven in 
two old Wells Fargo coaches to a church in the village where the 
sermon is given. 

Gounod’s Sanctus et Benedictus is always sung by the choir as 
part of the Fisk Baccalaureate services. Later in the day the 
annual pilgrimage is made to the graves of the first president 
and his wife, a custom observed since 1901. His favorite 
passages from the Bible are read, the group sings the Spirituals 
he particularly loved, and places magnolia blossoms on his grave. 

The College of Mt. St. Vincent holds its traditional daisy chain 
ceremony on the afternoon of Baccalaureate Sunday. The 
sophomores, clad in white, carry the daisy chain around the 
river lawn on which are drawn up the junior and freshmen 
classes. The seniors, in academic costume, encircle the sopho- 
mores, receive the garland, and move in procession about the 
flowered shrine of the Virgin, singing hymns in her honor to the 
accompaniment of an orchestra grouped under the trees, and 
then festoon the garland about the shrine. 
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The oldest Commencement custom at Bucknell, writes Dr. 
Lewis E. Theiss, Professor of Journalism, is that of entertaining 
alumni, faculty, trustees, and visitors at the ‘‘Corporation 
Dinner.’’ The practice dates back to the first Commence- 
ment. At this feast it is customary to hear from those who 
have just received honorary degrees, and also many other friends 
and officials of the institution. While this event probably means 
more to more persons than any other single happening of the en- 
tire Commencement, for depth of meaning it can hardly compare 
with the various fraternity symposia, which are as old as Bucknell 
fraternities. The first Greek letter banquet at Bucknell was a 
symposium and other fraternities have carried on the tradition. 
The Commencement symposium is the high light in fraternity 
life and possesses for those entitled to attend it, a meaning and a 
significance difficult to describe. 

Space, unfortunately, does not permit a detailed description 
of the traditional Osage Orange Pienic at Illinois College, which 
originated in a holiday from studies to grub up the unsightly 
hedge surrounding the campus, or of the picturesque ceremony 
attending the burning of the most unpopular text-books at Agnes 
Seott, Alumni Night at Bucknell, or of many other interesting 
customs of Commencement Week. 

Even this small sampling, however, restricted as it was to for- 
mal convocations, indicates in many quarters a continuing regard 
and sentiment for college customs and traditions. Inevitably they 
contribute to the atmosphere and are reflected in the spirit of an 
institution. Unfortunately, also, there is evident an increasing 
apathy and disregard of their observance on other campuses. In 
the obsession for the new and the discard of the old a certain 
preciousness of college life—the charm and dignity which come 
with this conscious linking to the past—may be irrevocably lost. 


(Note: In a future issue of the BULLETIN the author plans to 
present the material accumulated concerning convocations, other 
than Commencement. ) 











EDUCATION FOR HOME BUILDING 
THE HAPPY LIFE* 


CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT 


T IS, then, in spite of many old and some new discouragements 
that we are all seeking the happy life. We know that education 
spreads, knowledge grows, and public liberty develops; but can 
we be sure that public and private happiness increases? What 
the means and sources of happiness are in this actual world, with 
our present surroundings, and with no reference to joys or sor- 
rows in any other world, is a natural, timely, and wholesome 
inquiry... . 

In trying to enumerate the positive satisfactions which an aver- 
age man may reasonably expect to enjoy in this world, I, of 
course, take no account of those too common objects of human 
pursuit, wealth, power, and fame; first, because they do not, as a 
rule, contribute to happiness; and secondly, because they are 
unattainable by mankind in general. I invite you to consider 
only those means of happiness which the humble and obscure 
millions may possess. .. . 

The domestic affections are the principal source of human hap- 
piness and well-being. The mutual loves of husband and wife, of 
parents and children, of brothers and sisters, are not only the 
chief sources of happiness, but the chief springs of action, and 
the chief safeguards from evil. The young man and the young 
woman work and save in order that they may be married and 
have a home of their own; once married, they work and save 
that they may bring up well a family. The supreme object of 
the struggling and striving of most men is the family. One might 
almost say that the security and elevation of the family and of 
family life are the prime objects of civilization, and the ultimate 
ends of all industry and trade. Love before marriage, being 
the most attractive theme of poetry and fiction, gets a very dis- 
proportionate amount of attention in literature, as compared with 
the domestic affections after marriage. 

* Extracts from an address by the late President of Harvard University at 
the Woman’s College of Baltimore. 
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Concerning these normal domestic joys, any discerning person 
who has experienced them, and has been intimate with four or 
five generations, will be likely to make three observations: In the 
first place, the realization of the natural and legitimate enjoy- 
ments in domestic life depends upon the possession of physical 
and moral health. Whatever impairs bodily vigor, animal spirits, 
and good temper, lessens the chance of attaining to the natural, 
domestic joys—joys which by themselves, without any additions 
whatever except food and steady work, make earthly life worth 
living. In the second place, they endure, and increase with lapse 
of years; the satisfactions of normal married life do not decline, 
but mount. Children are more and more interesting as they grow 
older; at all stages from babyhood to manhood and womanhood 
they are to be daily enjoyed. People who think they shall enjoy 
their children tomorrow, or year after next, will never enjoy 
them. The greatest pleasure in them comes late; for as Hamerton 
mentions in his ‘‘Human Intercourse,’’ the most exquisite satis- 
faction of the parent is to come to respect and admire the powers 
and character of the child. 

Thirdly, the family affections and joys are the ultimate source 
of civilized man’s idea of a loving God—an idea which is a deep 
root of happiness when it becomes an abiding conviction. They 
have supplied all the conceptions of which this idea is the supreme 
essence, or infinite product. It deserves mention here, that these 
supreme enjoyments of the normal, natural life—the domestic 
joys—are woman’s more than man’s; because his function of 
bread-winning necessarily separates him from his home during a 
good part of his time. .. . 

I shall not have succeeded in treating my subject clearly if 
I have not convinced you that earthly happiness is not dependent 
on the amount of one’s possessions or the nature of one’s employ- 
ment. The enjoyments and satisfactions which I have described 
are accessible to poor and rich, to humble and high alike, if only 
they cultivate the physical, mental and moral faculties through 
which the natural joys are won. It follows that the happiness 
of the entire community is to be most surely promoted, not by 
increasing its total wealth or even by distributing that wealth 
more evenly, but by improving its physical and moral health. 





EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE 
FOREWORD 


HE MARRIAGE STUDY ASSOCIATION, incorporated in 
Massachusetts in 1935, includes men and women of various 
points of view—teachers, clergymen, doctors, lawyers, and social 
workers. After meeting regularly for three years to discuss the 
preparation for and the problems of marriage, they agree, first, 
that for most men and women marriage and parenthood are the 
most important relationships of life; and next, that preparation 
for marriage is as important as preparation for a profession. To 
those who say that preparation for marriage destroys romance, 
they reply that not only a fuller romance comes to the man and 
the woman who are prepared, but also to them and their children 
comes a richer life, physically, mentally and spiritually. 

At least one Protestant church requires its ministers to give 
instruction to all couples before marrying them; but many min- 
isters say that they are not prepared for this duty, and ask— 
What shall we say to these young people? Most persons believe 
that parents should give sex instruction to their children, but at 
present few parents are prepared to give it adequately. At least 
until parents are equipped to do this, we believe that educational 
institutions should do their part along with ministers, physicians 
and other counselors. The colleges could cooperate in this work 
in three ways: by giving sex instruction and other preparation 
for marriage to the students themselves; by offering courses for 
interested parents; and by special training for teachers, coun- 
selors, and leaders of discussion groups. 

Members of the Marriage Study Association agree that prepara- 
tion for successful marriage includes definite though often infor- 
mal instruction in these several phases: the purposes of marriage 
—its physiological, psychological and social aspects, together with 
its legal and economic elements. They feel that the really ade- 
quate preparation includes all of these phases of marriage in their 
proper perspective. Any one approach to this vitally important 
subject is totally inadequate; too often some one aspect has been 
over-emphasized, and young people have therefore acquired a dis- 
torted view of the whole subject. 
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The following pages summarize four talks given by members of 
the Marriage Study Association—a dean of women at a large co- 
educational university, a Unitarian minister, a gynecologist, and a 
local court judge. They were given in the spring of 1936 to a 
group of about thirty women from twenty to thirty-five years of 
age—some married, some engaged, and the others planning for 
marriage. 





THE EMOTIONAL APPROACH TO MARRIAGE 


LUCY JENKINS FRANKLIN 
DEAN OF WOMEN, Boston UNIVERSITY 


IRST, let us ask ourselves why so many people are interested 
in the problem of marriage today. It is probably because the 
world is earnestly seeking the cause and the cure of divoree—and 
we all hope that somehow more and more can be done to help 
young people and their children to avoid the catastrophe of the 
broken home. 
In our discussion, let us keep three general questions in the 


back of our minds. First, is the great amount of unhappiness in 
marriage today caused by phases of our modern civilization that 
ean and should be changed? Second, has unhappiness in mar- 
riage always existed, but been unknown to outsiders until re- 
cently? Third, can anything be done, or any systematic study be 
followed, which will make the marriage of the future the success- 
ful institution it must be if the home and the family are to be 
preserved ? 

We all know that successful marriage is based partly upon 
demonstrable scientific data. We know also that to some extent 
the emotional reality of love is built upon the physical nucleus of 
sex. But there are other factors in marriage to be considered, such 
as emotional balance, ethical ideals and moral and religious 
standards. Though some love pictures of poets may seldom be 
actually experienced, every father knows the truth of Samuel T. 
Coleridge’s words: ‘‘ What shall we say of the feelings of a man 
toward his wife with her baby at her breast? How pure from 
sensual desire! Yet how different from friendship!’’ A suc- 
cessful marriage today is difficult to define and more difficult to 
analyze. We can, therefore, do little more than make ‘‘ap- 
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proaches’’ to this great subject from several angles, hoping that 
the ensemble may carry with it some food for thought. 


EXPRESSION AND REPRESSION 


Women are generally good sports, so let us face a fact or two. 
When we read the proceedings of the divorce courts and inter- 
pret the charges made, it is very clear that one cause for the 
increase in divorce today is the demand for freedom of expression. 
We are glad that men and women are no longer expected to suffer 
silently or to keep their suffering locked up in their hearts and 
minds. We have passed the age of silent suffering, and that is as 
it should be. We hail the new psychology that teaches self 
expression is necessary for every man, woman and child if they 
expect to have healthy normal minds. If this self expression is 
denied, we now know that the resultant repression may be 
responsible for many mental, emotional, and even physical ills. 
Because we all wish to avoid these ills, we are clamoring for our 
share of this new psychological inheritance known as self ex- 
pression, with the result that many people are expressing them- 
selves ad infinitum and ad nauseam. Psychology is a young 
science, much younger than the institution of marriage in which 
emotion plays such a prominent part. Indeed we should not be 
surprised to learn some day that this young science upon coming 
of age, will teach us that too much expression is just as injurious 
emotionally as too much repression. 

As we look back into history and see what contributions repres- 
sion has made to the world, one feels sorry that it is in such bad 
repute today. Many of our greatest pieces of literature have been 
the results of repressed emotions. Because Dante could not win 
Beatrice, his unfulfilled love found expression in his Divine 
Comedy ; the emotion of love, frustrated and repressed, found a 
substitute avenue of expression—a sublimation that has enriched 
humanity. Petrarch’s failure to win Laura resulted in his series 
of beautiful love sonnets that have served lovers in expressing 
themselves for generations. Keats could not win Fannie Braun; 
and his well known and often quoted love lyries are a result of this 
repression. The spiritual inspiration that has come to the world 
from the study and the example of St. Francis of Assizi can never 
be measured. His love for St. Clara could never culminate in 
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marriage, but the exalted plane upon which their love existed 
became the model for the Middle Ages. _ 

And what about the moral victories recounted throughout the 
ages and still being enacted today all about us? They are, at 
least in part, the results of repression and self control. Mother- 
hood, the emotional goal of every woman, with all its glory and 
its joy is one repression and sacrifice after another. No, we can 
not afford to give up repression. It has done too much for the 
world. 

The history of woman throughout the centuries is very signifi- 
cent in the light of the new self expression. Women have ad- 
vanced a great distance since recorded history began. We must 
not forget that in ancient times women were bought and sold as 
animals are today. They were accepted as human beings only 
because they were sex-objects; sex desire of the man was the only 
reason for marriage. Three thousand years ago men used to 
pray, ‘‘Blessed art thou, O Lord, king of the Universe who hast 
not made me a heathen, who hast not made me a slave, who hast 
not made me a woman.’”’ Here are other sentences culled from 
ancient history which indicate the position of women—‘‘A dead 
wife is the best goods in a man’s house.’’ ‘‘A man of straw is 
better than a woman of gold.’’ ‘‘The badness of man is better 
than the goodness of woman,’’ ete. Indeed it requires a goodly 
amount of repression on the part of modern woman even to read 
about the low status of her sex in the early centuries. 

Indeed, Aristotle still considered women ‘‘errors of nature.’’ 
Some women of that age to be sure, who inherited cattle and lands 
from their fathers or received large dowries, were relieved of 
their heavy and menial labors, therefore, had time to think about 
and beautify themselves. Their economic heritage was naturally 
attractive to young men and because of it women often wielded a 
certain power. 

With the advent of Christianity women were given a new and 
more elevated position. Christ taught that women as well as men 
could develop toward the infinite good and the Roman Catholic 
Church, by gradually exalting the Virgin Mary, exalted mother- 
hood. The age of chivalry brought more recognition of women, 
for men then took pride in competing for women’s favor and in 
return pledged themselves to their service and protection. 
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It was during the Italian Renaissance that the elevation of 
women culminated in an idealization never known before. Some- 
times love and passion were mingled in an ecstacy of emotion over 
women’s beauty and charm. Sometimes her grace and virtue 
became the themes of poetry; and for the first time in the world’s 
history, the emotion of love, exalted and pure, elevated by respect 
and honor, was associated with women; and they, in turn freed 
from their emotional bondage, expressed their love and gratitude 
by heroic suffering for their mates. 

From the Renaissance to the present day, men and women have 
shown themselves capable of these same exalted emotional experi- 
ences, coupled with a growing respect for each others’ intellectual 
achievements. What a story it has been! One of expression, 
repression, love and devotion, joy and sacrifice. 

It is said that in our growth from infancy to adulthood, we pass 
through every historical stage of human development. It can as 
well be said that in marriage, we experience the whole historical 
development of the love life between man and woman, and we 
should, therefore, be prepared to bring to the marriage altar the 
epitome of our conjugal inheritance from the past—the physical 
attraction of sex, respect, repression, expression, devotion to 
ideals, joy and sacrifice. If young men and women can enter 
married life today with a knowledge and appreciation of the 
diverse elements that make up the sum total of a happy love life, 
together with a sense of the beauty and the duty of loving, they 
will have a much better chance of a successful marriage. 


























MORAL AND SPIRITUAL PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE 


DAN HUNTINGTON FENN 
MINISTER OF THE First CHURCH IN CHESTNUT HILL, MASSACHUSETTS 


NE of the most normal dreams of any girl is that of a happy 
marriage. Quite naturally she looks forward to uniting her 


life with that of some young man whom she not only loves but 
with whom she can have a very deep comradeship and for whom 
she feels a high and growing admiration. Too often, however, 
we have treated the dream of marriage very differently from the 
dream of a career. We have been too inclined to act as if it 
required no necessary preparation or effort for its successful 
fulfillment. While we take it for granted that one must enter 
upon a long period of detailed training and study to become a 
nurse or stenographer, teacher or lawyer, we behave too often 
as if marriage needed no previous thought or training. We know 
that in order to keep abreast of our work, whatever it may be, 
we must be always alert for more knowledge, for the interpreting 
of and profiting by our actual experience, thus constantly working 
to improve our skill; we forget that the marriage relationship 
likewise demands of us both previous thought and continual 
attention. 

The first preparation for marriage, then, is the firm conviction 
that some preparation is necessary and this preparation, in the 
last analysis, is really the beginning of a lifelong adventure in 
the art of living. The minister or Justice of the Peace, the priest 
or rabbi can perform a wedding ceremony, but the true marriage 
is the creation of the husband and wife themselves. It is the 
result of years of living together ; knowing each other; adjusting 
to each other; drawing the strongest and noblest potentialities 
from each other, helping, sharing, rejoicing, and sorrowing to- 
gether in devotion not only to one another, but also in mutual 
obedience to the dream of a Happy Marriage. 

We judge a marriage as happy by the state of mind and heart 
of the two people most vitally concerned. No marriage can be 
called successful which does not constantly approach fulfillment 
of the deepest physical, intellectual, emotional and spiritual needs 
of the two persons who have so intimately united their lives in 
pursuit of a great ideal. Yet there are also other aspects of a 
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suecessful marriage which are important but too often forgotten. 
Every marriage has responsibilities to the community in which 
the family is established and to future generations. 


RESPONSIBILITY TO THE COMMUNITY 


There are at least five great foundations of every civilization: 
government, education, religion, business and the home. When 
these are firmly established upon sound spiritual principles and 
strengthened with the girders of enlightened moral action, then 
the cultural superstructure which rests upon them is secure. 
Such a civilization is prosperous, healthy and wealthy in the 
truest and most enduring meaning of those terms. 

Marriage, as the basis of the home, is one of these essentials of 
community life which is closely interrelated with the other equally 
important factors either supporting and strengthening or under- 
mining and weakening them. The spiritual welfare of the 
churches, the effectiveness of the educational system, the honesty 
and efficiency of government, the success of business are not only 
dependent upon the quality of the homes in a community, but in 
return, the quality of the homes is immediately affected by the 
churches, schools, politics and business. 

Within the family circle, even when it is still limited to two 
members, decisions must constantly be made which involve the 
attitude to be adopted toward those other influences of our civili- 
zation. Shall we support by our interest and devotion some 
religious institution? Shall we accept with intelligent activity 
our civic duties? Shall we give our allegiance to influences which 
tend to improve constantly the moral tone of business and the 
moral health of the community? 

Two people who are contemplating marriage owe it to the 
welfare of the community in which they are to live, and therefore, 
to the welfare of their own marriage, to discuss such questions 
as these in order that they may have, even in advance of neces- 
sity, some enlightened basis of agreement which shall direct their 
actions, rather than relying on the urgency of a moment of sudden 
decision to dictate a policy not founded upon a reasoned convic- 
tion. 

Another and more subtle influence which a home can have on 
the community proceeds from the radiation of its own spiritual 
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excellence. There is a cloud of cynicism about marriage, which 
hangs over us at the present time. The shadow from that cloud 
can be lightened by the presence of even a single happy marriage 
in the neighborhood. When we take seriously the responsibility 
for the creation of such a source of light we are making a perma- 
nent and vital contribution to the most vital and lasting phase 
of our civilization—its spiritual atmosphere. 


RESPONSIBILITY TO THE FUTURE 


Besides this concern of marriage for the welfare of the com- 
munity which involves the constant and free discussion of the 
mutual responsibilities and recurrent conflicts of duties between 
the needs of the home and the demands of the community, there 
is also a mighty responsibility for the future which should be 
recognized and discussed before two people enter upon their new 
relationship. Obviously the connecting link between the present 
and the future is the children of the family. With the possibility 
offered by modern scientific knowledge for planning and spacing 
the advent of children, there is the necessity of a pre-marital 
understanding on this all important subject. Let me, at the 
outset, say a word about what seems to me a common fallacy which 
some young married people entertain. 

You frequently hear it said by a young couple that they cannot 
afford to have children. This conviction is based upon the experi- 
ence of seeing their entire income melting away each month. As 
a result they do not see the possibility of adding another member 
to the family circle until their income reaches greater proportions. 
Accordingly many people continue to postpone the responsibili- 
ties as well as the joys of parenthood, finding that even as the 
income increases little by little, it still is only just sufficient to 
cover their own needs. 

I recognize full well that in some cases this economic stricture 
does place a necessary restraint upon the desire for children. 
For such people the practice of birth control does make it possible 
to establish a relationship which is not only emotionally but also 
nervously satisfactory and at the same time not incur the deaden- 
ing incumbrance of a debt. In other cases that argument has 
been used where it does not properly apply. In such instances, 
the couple are failing to give due weight to the responsibility 
which every marriage owes to the future of the race. 
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It is true in most families that the income is all spent. It is 
also true, that if there were another member of the family the 
income would still all be spent—but there would be an automatic 
readjustment of the expenditure which would make the same 
amount of money sufficient for the new needs. When we have 
children, we find that we very easily and gladly give up certain 
desires of our own in order to provide for the new member of the 
family. And this giving up of our own desires is not a burden- 
some renunciation upon our part, but rather the expression of a 
new set of values which parenthood brings with it. Do not, then, 
postpone too long the privilege of having children on the basis of 
the economic argument. Have a faith in the joy of parenthood to 
work a revolution in your sense of values, so that without irksome 
self-denial you find a more abundant life. 

If we are, through our children, to live up to our responsibility 
to the future in our married life, we must send forth into the 
world men and women who are not only ably independent, but 
also socially minded with a quick sensitiveness to the needs and 
lives of others. The training of such children demands the care- 
ful attention of parents using the best knowledge which is avail- 
able. Fortunately there is much more such information ready at 
hand than there once was. When two people have—so far as 
practicable in advance of actual experience—decided upon certain 
fundamental principles of child training which they expect to 
follow, there is a much better chance of doing the best for their 
children and through them for the future. Such discussion and 
decision is another spiritual preparation for marriage which 
young people can well take seriously. 

In this same connection, however, I would remind you that one 
of the fundamental forces and the most influential for the moral 
and especially the spiritual welfare of children, is the atmosphere 
of the home in which they are brought up. The nature of a 
child is as delicate as a seismograph and will record, often by 
unexpected and apparently inexplicable conduct, tremors in the 
spiritual atmosphere. One of the best ways to fulfill our obliga- 
tion to our children, therefore, is to have our own marriage rela- 
tionship solidly established upon a firm spiritual foundation. 
The only secure basis is one of mutual trust and fidelity, frank 
exchange of opinions and feelings and a controlling emotional 
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and intellectual conviction that men and women, though different 
in their abilities and responsibilities, are yet equal in their impor- 
tance as personalities. When this is the accepted and active spirit 
of a marriage relationship, then neither husband nor wife will 
be led into the error of using the other for personal advantage 
or pleasure, or dominating by any other means than that of agreed 
upon and mutually accepted convictions. That is a high ideal 
to attain, for it is the product of even more than a lifetime of 
conscientious effort. Though no two people may ever reach just 
the right balance, the persistent attempt to do so is the meaning 
and purpose of marriage. 


MARRIAGE IS A MINIATURE WoRLD 


Just as the purpose of marriage is the creation of a true mar- 
riage, so the purpose of life is living. Marriage is a miniature 
world, wherein are found all the different types of problems 
financial, personal, emotional, intellectual and religious which 
prevail elsewhere. The family, however, puts them all under a 
microscope, as it were, because in the marriage relationship we 
are living in such close proximity to one another. 

It is difficult, in advance of an actual problem, to speak about 
the moral and spiritual preparation for its solution, because vir- 
tually all the difficulties which arise must be settled in accordance 
with the particular circumstances and personalities of the people 
involved. Such adjustments depend upon the moral and spiritual 
calibre of the two individuals. That means, then, that the deepest 
preparation for marriage is a lifelong one, beginning when we 
first learn the rudiments of self-control and consideration for 
others, even in our cradles, and continuing throughout our entire 
life. The most important factor in any marriage is the quality 
of the personalities of the two people who undertake the relation- 
ship. The best preparation you can make, therefore, is to be the 
best possible kind of a person. As you develop all the virtues of 
patience, self reliance, courage, unselfishness, courtesy, kindness 
and consideration as well as a sensitiveness to all moral and 
spiritual realities, you are preparing for marriage. 

Besides this very general but yet very demanding and influen- 
tial form of preparation, there are certain aspects about marriage 
to which it is well to give some consideration, because they fre- 
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quently become important factors. The first of these is the ques- 
tion of the mixed marriage. 


Mrxep MARRIAGES 


By the term mixed marriage we mean the crossing of two dif- 
ferent racial or religious traditions. Much can be said in favor 
of such a union of two streams, each rich in itself, in a new 
broader and deeper current. Just because two people have been 
differently brought up, the values of each background can com- 
plement the other, making the union all the fuller by its very 
inclusiveness. Each contributes something fresh and vital to the 
common life. 

On the other hand, however, not infrequently this crossing of 
traditions means the conflict of deeply rooted associations and 
beloved standards of conduct. Such a conflict causes tension 
which may eventuate in misunderstanding, estrangement or even 
separation. I would not for a moment say that such an eventu- 
ality is inevitable. For example, one of the happiest families I 
know represents a mixture of Catholic and Protestant traditions. 
This success, however, is the reward of a tremendous considera- 
tion on both sides. If a couple contemplates such a union it is 
well for them, from the very beginning to reach some under- 
standing by facing perfectly frankly and honestly the difficulties 
involved and then, if they decide to try the experiment, to under- 
take it with the deepest consecration to the virtues of patience, 
understanding and, above all, frankness. Under all conditions 
marriage is a risk. When the risk is increased by a deliberate 
acceptance of added difficulties, all the more is demanded of the 
two parties to draw the best out of the two backgrounds and to 
decide together just what elements in each constitute that best 
for their life together. If it were primarily an intellectual deci- 
sion, the problem would be simpler. It is because of our deep 
emotional attachments to our own traditions that the greatest 
difficulty arises. At times, therefore, the striving for an imper- 
sonal judgment of one’s own loyalties is the preparation which is 
demanded especially of those who are undertaking a mixed mar- 
riage with all its latent possibilities as well as its immediate 
difficulties. 
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SEPARATE LIvES AND CAREERS 


A young man once told me, after saying that he wanted some 
help on preparing himself for his own coming marriage, that one 
question which had always troubled him was whether or not he 
and his wife would lead ‘‘separate’’ lives after they were married. 
What he had in his mind was whether or not he would have to 
abandon his old friendships because of the new relationship. He 
felt that he still desired to keep up the old comradeships and that 
if his friend had something to talk over with him, he was not 
necessarily obligated to repeat the whole conversation to his wife 
that night. I agreed with him absolutely that he and his old chum 
should continue their comradeship; that they might perfectly 
well have a relationship which was not at all affected by or con- 
cerned with his new status as a husband. The one thing I did 
say was that any question with his friend which in any way 
involved his relationship with his wife, as for instance, the loaning 
of money, was a matter which did not exist only between them, 
but was one in which his wife was properly concerned. That is, 
a husband and wife of course have their separate lives and 
friends but that they must be very careful that the outside rela- 
tionships in no sense impair their mutual companionship. I also 
added that I thought that that was a troublesome question for 
two people at the beginning of marriage, but that after they had 
been married and as their lives became more and more identified 
in the pursuit of a common purpose and developed mutual inter- 
ests, the question of the outside companionships would sink 
further and further into the background, gaining a new per- 
spective in relation to their own common and similar interests. 

Closely allied with this question is the other very familiar one 
which concerns a girl particularly: whether or not a wife should 
have a career apart from her marriage. Once again, however, 
that is a matter which has to be settled in the light of all the 
circumstances of each case and the personalities of the man and 
especially the woman. Personally, while I feel all the value of 
the argument of the richer life which can be brought to the help 
of one’s children, I am still convinced that marriage is a career 
in itself—at least for the first few years and until the children 
are well along the road to emancipation from the home. This 
does not mean that one is limited closely and constantly to the 
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house without any outside interests. I do feel, however, that 
there is a great difference between volunteer work and work 
by which one is definitely confined to regular hours of every day. 
The rigidity of the latter makes it much more difficult to adjust 
to the always unpredictable needs of the family. 


THE PHysICAL RELATIONSHIP. MARRIAGE A SACRAMENT 


One final suggestion in connection with the moral and spiritual 
preparation for marriage concerns the point of view toward the 
physical relationship. I deem it essential that from the beginning 
two people should have the right attitude on this vital question. 
This whole subject and the allied one of the emotional relationship 
will be much more fully discussed with you later by other 
speakers, but I just want to say a word about it here. 

The physical relationship in marriage is the means through 
which the true spiritual bond is not only most completely ex- 
pressed but also strengthened. Indeed, we can know nothing of 
spiritual realities except through the means of their physical 
expression. Shaking hands with a friend, giving flowers, speak- 
ing words of appreciation, sympathy or courtesy are all physical 
acts, but they are the means by which the spiritual realities of 
friendship, neighborliness and respect not only find their expres- 
sion but grow in their influence. And just so with the physical 
relationship in marriage. It, too, is the means of expressing and 
increasing the control of the abiding spiritual union. We know 
spiritual realities only through some form of physical expression. 
That is why we refer to marriage as a sacrament; ‘‘the visible 
and outward form of an inner and spiritual reality.’’ The whole 
relationship of marriage, not only its supreme physical expression, 
but every other act and word of life together is the expression of 
the uniting spirit of love which holds the two souls in communion. 
A careful and constant attention to the quality of all the physical 
aspects of life will strengthen the spiritual bond of affection and 
so create a true marriage of devoted hearts. Such a marriage 
which gives happiness to its partners, benefit to the community 
and a rich heritage to the future is the contribution to the world 
of those who are morally and spiritually prepared for the task 
by the quality of their own characters. 


(To be concluded) 
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INSTRUCTION IN PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


ERNEST R. GROVES 


RESEARCH PROFESSOR, INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH IN SocrAL SCIENCE 
UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH CAROLINA 


THE COURSE entitled Marriage has been offered at the 

University of North Carolina during the last eleven years. 
It appears to have been the earliest and is now, therefore, the 
oldest attempt to prepare students on the college level to meet 
successfully the problems of marriage experience by means of 
specific credit-giving instruction. 

The course came about through the conviction of a group of 
seniors that it was part of the obligation of the state university 
in preparing its students for life to give information through a 
regular course that would help them meet their marriage and 
family responsibilities. A committee went to the President, 
Harry W. Chase, now Chancellor of New York University, re- 
questing that a course in marriage be offered. President Chase 
was most sympathetic with their viewpoint, and the kind of 
course they wished was added to the curriculum. They were 
not interested in a theoretical or sociological discussion of the 
institution of marriage but wanted definite information concern- 
ing the major problems of marriage. From the beginning the 
instruction was directed toward satisfying this practical need of 
the students. 

The course is an elective one, open to seniors and also to 
juniors who are entering law or medicine. A large proportion 
of those preparing for the latter professions enter the course each 
year. It has always been one of the largest on the campus. At 
first it was restricted to the male students but is now open to 
both men and women, who take it in separate classes. 

The origin of the course gave it from the beginning a practical, 
serious purpose, and therefore it has never been regarded lightly 
or morbidly by the student body. Its content has been deter- 
mined by the needs of persons entering marriage, and the 
material of the instruction has been gathered from the various 
sciences that contribute information of value. As instructor, I 
have been fortunate in having the support of specialists in 
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various sciences who have taken a very earnest interest in the 
course and have from time to time helped me by giving me 
needed information for answering some particular question that 
has arisen in class discussion or in interpreting some new dis- 
covery in their sciences. 

Believing, as I do, that a course in marriage should be put in 
charge of one instructor rather than offered as a series of lectures 
from different specialists, I am convinced that the teacher of such 
a course needs to have the cooperation of workers in biology, 
economies, psychology, sociology, law, medicine, and psychiatry, 
also that the course should be given in the same manner and 
spirit as the discussion and application of the facts of any other 
specific field of science and that it should deal frankly with all 
the important normal problems that face men and women in the 
modern world when they marry. 

The course at the University of North Carolina has been 
fortunate in the backing it has received from alumni who have 
taken the instruction and from the parents, both men and women, 
of those eligible to elect Marriage. Not only is there a close 
contact with the students through the personal conferences that 
result from the course, but also later this is continued through 
‘visitations and correspondence with men and women who have 
graduated and married and who wish informational help regard- 
ing some particular matter that has arisen in their matrimonial 
experience. 

The greatest burden felt by the instructor is the coming of 
students from other universities for conference, nearly always 
presenting a difficult problem, usually the result of ignorance. 
These young men and women most certainly give evidence that 
even when college departments give casual and scattered informa- 
tion dealing with different problems of marriage, they do not 
meet adequately the needs of students wrestling with the prob- 
lems of courtship nor provide insight for dealing with later 
problems after marriage. The college administrator who denies 
the request of students for specific training to meet marriage 
‘problems with the insistence that the instruction desired is pro- 
| vided as a by-product of courses dealing with other topics is 
' rationalizing. Such references to marriage relationship, without 
the responsibility felt by an instructor committed to the develop- 
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ment of a course, are often merely cynical or partisan expressions 
from personal experiences. In any case, such statements do not 
bring together the material that concerns the student with the 
unity and purpose that he is justified in asking of the university 
claiming to prepare its graduates for modern life. 

It is interesting to notice how firmly the idea of college instruc- 
tion for marriage has established itself in the state of North 
Carolina. Guilford College, Duke University, Black Mountain 
College, Western Teachers’ College, and Eastern Teachers’ 
College are some of the institutions of higher learning in the 
state that are offering credit or non-credit instruction in prepara- 
tion for marriage. 





THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE HOME 


JOHN EDGAR HOOVER 


DIRECTOR, FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


WHEN we consider that there are in America 3,500,000 persons 

whose chances in life have either been handicapped or abso- 
lutely ruined by their attempts to defeat the law, we begin to 
understand what crime really costs. When we realize that these 
3,900,000 persons annually roll up a total of 1,500,000 serious 
crimes, each one of which affects the victims in some moral, men- 
tal or physical manner, we are shocked even more. Beyond that, 
we must consider the social and financial wreckage brought upon 
an entire family when one of its members is sent to prison. 

When we are confronted with the fact that the crime army of 
America includes more than 700,000 boys and girls of less than 
voting age, who, at the very threshold of life, were cut off from 
worthy careers, then, indeed, the cost of crime is recognized as a 
ghastly one. But the expense does not end even here. What of 
the 700,000 mothers who risked their lives to bring these 700,000 
boys and girls into the world? .. . 

There is no excuse for the fact that 700,000 American boys 
and girls were enlisted in the army of crime prior to reaching 
voting age. There is no suitable explanation which the fathers 
and mothers of America can make for this outrageous situation. 
They have allowed the reins to slip from their hands; they have 
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allowed their own personal pleasures to become uppermost ; they 
have allowed the spirit of family discipline to become weakened 
and they have allowed youth to malinger along roads of life which 
lead all too often to disillusionment. Parents have become too 
concerned in enjoying the fleshpots of the age to give proper 
attention to their offspring. .. . 

The greatest deterrent to crime is the knowledge on the part of 
the criminal that there will be sure detection, swift apprehension, 
and unfailing punishment, and if I may again revert to the sub- 
ject of youth, there is the necessity that this thought be made a 
maxim in every home. Nothing weighs upon me so much as the 
knowledge that one out of five of all our criminals is of less than 
voting age. These boys and girls go to the very door of the 
penitentiary believing that in some way they still will be able to 
defeat the law because, through lack of proper education and 
religious training, they have been allowed to foster the belief 
that they could make crime pay... . 

We cannot progress; we cannot go forward towards law- 
obedience until we cease our retrogression and start anew upon a 
plane of understanding, of sincerity, of integrity, efficiency and 
education in the all-important field of building again what this 
country so sadly needs—a reverence and respect for the majesty 
of our law—for obedience to the law means liberty. 





NOt long ago I heard a noted preacher say in the pulpit that 

not 20 per cent of marriages were happy, but that 75 per cent 
could be happy if half the study and effort which are put on 
business, bridge, or housekeeping, could be applied to the task 
of marriage success. .. . 

One wonders whether the home where the adults persistently 
strive to adjust themselves to each other, tolerant of each other’s 
opinions and idiosyncrasies, does not gain a harmony built upon 
divergent tones that in the end is more beautiful, if more complex, 
than the simple harmonies in which no tones clash and in which 
there is no need to bring them together.—Mary L. Langworthy, 
President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


ON SEPTEMBER 24, the Associated Press carried a dispatch 
that the convention of the International Association of Police 
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Chiefs found the age of the modern felon ranging from 17 to 24 
years. William J. Quinn, Chief of Police at San Francisco, said 
the large majority of the present 6,000 inmates of California’s 
San Quentin prison are under 24 years of age, and that 98 per 
cent of his cases came from broken homes. George G. Henry, 
Chief of Police at Baltimore, confirmed the statement as true in 
his experience: ‘‘Broken homes are a menace. If children get 
proper home training, that knocks the criminal tendency out.’’ 





RESEARCH ON VITAL PROCESSES 


STAN FORD UNIVERSITY, with the aid of various gifts, 

particularly those of the Rockefeller Foundation, the General 
Education Board, and the Carnegie Corporation, has been engaged 
in continuous and important research. In his latest report Presi- 
dent Wilbur discusses this phase of the University’s service with 
profound conviction : 


With the growth of man’s intellectual machinery, if not of 
his native mental power, the university has taken a premier 
position. It offers an arena for the greatest possible sweep of 
all man’s God-given capacities. If cramped by coercion of 
government or passion or prejudice it can become a mere 
abortion. We need to learn all that we can about ourselves 
and our pressing problems. The truth may be hard to dis- 
cover, it may be harsh or unpalatable but in the end it rules, 
for it offers harmony with those universal laws which grind 
so sure and so exceeding fine. . . Tested imagination—re- 
search we call it—is the basis of our intellectual progress on 
every front. It is the harshest of all our mental dis- 
ciplines. . . . Alongside of the training of men and women 
for life, for the professions, and for service, must go the 
selection and support of those few who have magic keys in 
their brains that can unlock compartments of the great 
unknown. These are unknown but knowable. They are all 
about us in our physical environment and locked in our- 
selves and our society. ... 

The most important thing in the world is the human germ 
plasm and the next most important is the cortex of the human 
brain. The preservation of the first and the development of 
the second are the main responsibilities of civilization. .. . 
Biology can no longer be thought of as mere classification of 
flowers or the dissection of frogs. The public interest in 
evolution and the study of genes show that we sense the signifi- 
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cance of biology in our own personal lives as well as in those 
of the whole human race. Mystery piles upon mystery as we 
try to interpret human conduct, to understand what human 
personality is, to grasp what the so-called G-quality is in peo- 
ple, to know the relation of the subconscious to the conscious, 
and to understand ideals, patriotism, spirituality and religion. 
In the long view the university has now become of great 
biological significance in the maintenance of human survival 
in any one generation as well as for all future time. 

We have reached the stage where we must think and act 
biologically or gradually be shorn of our power as living be- 
ings. . . . The greatest experiment in living of this period is 
democracy. It seems to answer the desires of the human 
heart but by no stretch of the imagination can we claim that 
majorities are apt to use the cortex of their brains in making 
decisions. ... 

We have but begun a little marginal thinking on eugenics. 
Nothing is more hit and miss than our human breeding. The 
widespread efforts for birth control have, with present meth- 
ods, been most effective among those on the higher intellectual 
levels, so that the race is being bred down and not up. We 
would not dream of treating a strain of race horses the way 
we do ourselves. From the single cell to the welfare of the 
race, biological studies by the university are needed. The 
university must help us to stand off and look at ourselves as 
dispassionately as is possible to such as we are. We can go 
pell-mell to lower levels through lack of control and under- 
standing, or we can rise to divine heights through the use 
of our brains mixed with spirituality and idealism. 

The university seems to me to offer the most hope to 
humankind. Perhaps through it we can understand how to 
handle the human brain so that it will become controlling 
in human decisions. . . . From the secure platform of uni- 
versity research we must spread information by all of the 
educational processes known. 


PROBLEMS OF MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY are two 
courses of increasing popularity at Washington State College; 
130 students enrolled in the former and 70 in the latter, last year. 
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NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio: Algo D. Henderson, 
Dean and Acting President of the College. 

Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas: Nelson P. Horn, Director of 
Religious Life, Iowa State College. 

Brown University, R. I.: President-Elect, Henry M. Wriston, 
President, Lawrence College. 

Campbell College, Jackson, Miss.: R. S. Scott. 

Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. The Right 
Reverend Joseph M. Corrigan, Rector of St. Charles 
Seminary. 

Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, S. D.: Leon H. Sweetland, 
Pastor of the First Methodist Church, McPherson, Kans. 
Davis and Elkins College, W. Va.: Charles E. Albert, Acting 

President. 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind.: Clyde E. Wildman, Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament History and Religion, Boston 
University. 

Eastern Nazarene College, Quincy, Mass.: Gideon B. Williamson, 
Pastor of the First Church of the Nazarene, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Eureka College, Eureka, Ill.: Raymond McLain, Pastor of the 
Christian Church, Eureka, Ill. 

Evansville College, Evansville, Ind.: F. Marion Smith, Pastor 
of Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, Springfield, Mass. 

Fordham University, New York, N. Y.: Robert I. Gannon, Dean, 
St. Peter’s College. 

George Williams College, Chicago, Ill.: Harold C. Coffman. 

Greenville College, Greenville, Ill.: Henry J. Long, Professor of 
Chemistry, Greenville College. 

Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa.: Francis J. Furey, Sec- 
retary to Cardinal Dougherty. 

Iowa State College, Ames, Ia.: Charles E. Friley, Vice-President 
and Dean of the Division of Industrial Science of the 
College. 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. : Stewart G. Cole, Professor 
of Psychology and Philosophy, Crozier Theological Seminary. 
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Knox College, Galesburg, Ill.: Carter Davidson, Professor of 
English, Carleton College. 

Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn.: Samuel M. Laing, Pastor of 
the Second United Presbyterian Church, North Side, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis.: President-Elect, Thomas N. 
Barrows, Dean of the College. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, La.: E. 8. Richardson, 
Superintendent of Schools, Webster Parish, La. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Ill.: James H. Grier, United 
Presbyterian clergyman. 

Morningside College, Sioux City, Ia.: Earl A. Roadman, Presi- 
dent, Dakota Wesleyan University. 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass.: President-Elect, 
R. G. Ham, Associate Professor of English Literature and 
Executive Fellow, Jonathan Edwards College, Yale Univer- 
sity. 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa.: Robert C. Horn, Dean of 
the College. 

New Mexico State College, State College, N. Mex.: Ray Fife, 
Director of Agricultural Education in Ohio. 

Park College, Parkville, Mo. : President-Elect, William L. Young, 
General Director of University Work, Board of Christian 
Education, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 

Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Ark.: Marquis L. Harris, 
Professor of Sociology and Psychology and Dean, Samuel 
Huston College. 

Providence College, Providence, R. I.: John J. Dillon, Assistant 
Dean of the College. 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada: Robert C. Wallace, 
President, University of Alberta. 

Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J.: James F. Kelley, Head 
of Department of Philosophy, Seton Hall College. 

Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C.: Robert P. Daniel, Director of 
Education, Virginia Union University. 

Springfield College, Springfield, Mass.: Ernest M. Best, General 
Secretary Y.M.C.A. in the Dominion of Canada. 

University of Alabama, University, Ala.: President-Elect, Rich- 
ard C. Foster, Tuscaloosa attorney. 
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University of Alberta, Edmonton, Canada: W. A. Kerr, Dean of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

University of Portland, Portland, Ore.: Michael J. Early. 

University of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C.: J. Rion 
McKissick, Dean of the School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity. 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa.: Norman E. McClure, Professor 
of English, Ursinus College. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass.: Mildred H. McAfee, Dean of 
Women, Oberlin College. 

Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio: D. Ormond Walker, 
Pastor of St. James A. M. E. Church, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Trustee of the University. 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa.: Paul S. Havens, Professor 
of English, Scripps College. 








CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 





November 
4-6 Association of American Universities, Austin, 
Texas 
6 Conference of Privately Endowed Colleges of 
California, Claremont, Calif. 
8-10 Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, San Francisco, Calif. 
9-10 Association of Urban Universities, Detroit, Mich. 
12-13 Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
for Negroes, Ettrick, Va. 
12-14 Association of Governing Boards of State Univer- 
sities and Allied Institutions, Lexington, Ky. 
13-14 Eastern College Personnel Officers, Hanover, 
N. H. 
16-18 Association of Land-Grant Colleges, Houston, 
Texas 
19-20 National Association of State Universities, Aus- 
tin, Texas 
26-28 National Council of Teachers of English, Boston, | 
Mass. | 
27-28 Middle States Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools, Atlantic City, N. J. 
27-28 National Interfraternity Conference, New York 
City 
28 Eastern Association of College Deans and Advis- 


ers of Men, Atlantic City, N. J. 
30-Dee. 4 Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Richmond, Va. 


December 
3-5 Association of University and College Business 
Officers of the Eastern States, New York City 
4-5 New England Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools, Boston, Mass. 
10-12 National Conference on Educational Broadcast- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
13-15 Methodist Educational Associations, Joint Con- 
ference, Atlanta, Ga. 
28-29 American Association of University Professors, 
Richmond, Va. 
28-29 National Collegiate Athletic Association, New 
York City 
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28-31 American Student Health Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

28-31 Second National Conference on College Hygiene, 
Washington, D. C. 

29-31 Association of American Law Schools, Chicago, 
Tl. 

29-31 National Association of Schools of Music, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

29-31 Triennial Conference of Church Workers at Uni- 


versities, Chicago, IIl. 

28—Jan. 2,1937 American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Atlantic City, N. J. 

28—Jan. 2,1937 National Student Federation of America, Dallas, 


Texas 
January, 1937 
11-12 Council of Church Boards of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
14-15 Association of American Colleges, Washington, 
D. C. 





CCC EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM SOLICITS COLLEGE 
ASSISTANCE 


THE CCC Office of Education has sent a letter to heads of col- 

leges and universities throughout the country soliciting their 
cooperation in supplying the camps with improved educational 
facilities during the present academic year. This letter men- 
tioned six types of services of which the camps are in further 
need. These are: (1) correspondence courses, (2) extension 
classes and lectures, (3) library facilities, (4) instructors to assist 
Camp Educational Advisers, (5) speakers on special subjects 
such as health, education, and vocations, and (6) forum and dis- 
cussion group leaders and debate coaches. 

The letter also pointed out that there are thousands of men in 
the camps who are qualified and anxious to attend college but are 
unable to do so because of their financial condition. It indicated 
that at least twelve colleges and universities have already author- 
ized scholarships for worthy enrollees. Over twenty institutions 
have made NYA assistance available for CCC men wishing to 
attend college. 

In its letter, the CCC Office of Education requested institu- 
tional heads in all parts of the country to make available, if pos- 
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sible, scholarships or other financial aid to enable qualified CCC 
youth to pursue their higher training. If such assistance can be 
granted, the CCC Office of Education asked to be notified. 

The Office invited the further interest and suggestions of col- 
lege officials in improving and extending educational work within 
the Corps. The CCC educational program will gladly welcome 
the cooperation of college and university authorities at any time. 





WHAT SHOULD EDUCATION DO? 


(THREE years ago the Dean of Bowdoin College began a custom, 

unique so far as our observation goes, of writing to Bowdoin 
fathers of Bowdoin freshmen, asking them what they hoped their 
sons would be, as men, partly as the result of their four years at 
the college. He has found the replies stimulating and in his 
latest annual report quotes from a number of them, one of which 
is here reproduced. The writer is a manufacturer. He says 
anent the purpose of the college: 


Implications of intellectual attainment are not lacking, but 
they are not so prominent as the matters of spiritual insight and 
worthy conduct. Character is probably the best single word by 
which to express this aim. . . . A common root for these virtues 
lies in a constructive attitude toward life, a desire to make the 
world a better rather than a worse place to live in. Some picnic 
parties leave their lunch places marked by tin cans, paper boxes, 
and debris. Some leave theirs clean and in order, and sometimes 
even with a seat or a table or fireplace for the next comers to use. 
This difference in behavior comes from a difference in mental atti- 
tude which is fundamental. . . . If we go a step further and look 
for the source of the constructive attitude, we find it in a feeling 
that the world is a worth-while affair, that the universe is not 
only vast but that it is ordered, planned and going somewhere, 
that human life while comic or tragic by turns, is always signifi- 
cant, that science and history alike give evidence of an increasing 
purpose running through all the ages. Such a feeling we call 
reverence and such a feeling leads one to seek to live in accordance 
with the larger plan, to adopt the constructive attitude, and to 
promote and not obstruct the ongoing purposes. As we see it, 
then, the essentials of an admirable character are reverence, 4 
constructive attitude, and responsibility for conduct which lead 
to the virtues of sincerity, square dealing and loyalty. The 
development of such a character is the main objective of life and 
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should be the main objective of college as the most formative 
period of life.... 

Character, culture, vocational preparation, mental efficiency, 
friends—these are the objectives which I would choose for my 
boy’s college education. If the college can offer the opportunity 
to attain these objectives; if it can make them appear attractive 
to the student and worthy of his serious effort; if it can make 
the road to their attainment plain and not too difficult, it has done 
its part. The rest is up to the student. If he accepts the offer, 
he is on the way to the realization of his larger and better self; 
Bowdoin will gain another loyal son, the world a good citizen, and 
two parents will receive an abiding satisfaction. 





THE YALE TRANSITION STUDY 


HE STUDY OF TRANSITION from School to College which 

is being carried on under the auspices of the Research Depart- 

ment of the Yale Divinity School purposes an examination of the 

behavior patterns responsible for successful or unsuccessful tran- 

sition and the factors in both precollege and college experience 
which play a part in the achievement of these patterns. 

Thirty-nine colleges agreed to cooperate in the study. In each 
instance a collaborator at the institution gives considerable time 
to the project. Over three thousand seniors in 103 secondary 
schools located near the cooperating colleges were reached by 
questionnaires. Of these, 1,538 were followed through their 
freshman year, 180 being selected at random for intensive case 
study by the collaborators. Efforts were also made to ascertain 
the fate of those who did not enter the cooperating colleges. 

The investigation utilizes all recorded data about these students 
in addition to information secured from school and college 
authorities. The questionnaire administered during the secon- 
dary school is followed by three others during the freshman year. 
For the intensive case studies, observation schedules for the gui- 
dance of collaborators were worked out with the idea of getting 
as complete a picture as possible of the students’ backgrounds in 
family and community life and in high school. 

The Study is expected to discover the reasons for the failure 
of many freshmen to make adequate adjustments to the college 
setting. Transition often involves problems which the student’s 
previous experience has not fitted him to meet, and it is hoped that 
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secondary and college achievements may be altered as the result 
of the facts and judgments growing out of the study. 

Among the significant items gleaned from the data already 
analyzed is the fact that approximately 86 per cent of the private 
school students entered college as against 63 per cent of the public 
school students, exclusive of the post-graduate group. The pri- 
vate school sampling tended to include all members of the gradu- 
ating class whereas the public school group represented a selection 
of those in the graduating class expecting to enter college. It 
was also found that of the original three thousand odd students 
nearly 50 per cent of those who are out of school gave financial 
limitations as the reason for not attending college. 





A RECENT PUBLICATION OF THE TEACHERS’ INSUR- 
ANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


THE TEACHERS’ INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCI- 

ATION has recently issued a revision of a publication entitled 
‘‘Planning a Retirement System,’’ first printed in 1934. The 
1936 revision differs substantially from each of two earlier edi- 
tions. It centers about a form of Resolution embodying the 
clauses of a complete college pension plan such as the governing 
body of an institution might adopt to inaugurate a retirement 
system. The draft includes a number of blanks to be filled in 
such a way as to adjust the finished resolution to the needs of 
different institutions. Although it is only a suggestion intended 
to serve as an aid to discussion, it indicates the kind of provisions 
that the Association’s experience with the workings of many 
college pension plans has led it to regard as desirable in any aca- 
demic retirement plan. 

The pamphlet, 39 pages, is largely a discussion of the various 
provisions of this Resolution and thus treats the various problems 
that arise in connection with the formulation and operation of 
retirement provisions. 

Individuals and committees that have the problem of working 
out retirement plans for different institutions will do well to 
examine this pamphlet and will hardly fail to find it useful. 
Copies will be sent on application by the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association, 522 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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MUSIC FESTIVALS 


music FESTIVALS IN THE UNITED STATES*® by W. A. 

Fisher traces the development of the festival movement from 
its beginning in this country during the eighteenth century to the 
present time. The old-fashioned singing school and the musical 
conventions of a later period have become the music festivals of 
today. 

A music festival as defined by Dean Peter C. Lutkin of North- 
western University is ‘‘a series of concerts devoted to the best 
possible performance of notable compositions, old and new.’’ 

The author devotes the major part of his book to a description 
of the more important music festivals, the oldest of which is the 
Worcester County Muscial Association founded in 1858. A num- 
ber of these festivals are like Worcester community enterprises, 
e.g., Cincinnati May Music Festival, Bethlehem Bach Festival, 
Chattanooga May Music Festival, Springfield Music Festival, 
Keene (N.H.) Festival, Newark Music Festival, Litchfield County 
Choral Union Festival, Evanston North Shore Festival, West- 
chester County Music Festival. 

The Maine Music Festival is a state enterprise in which at one 
time from sixty to seventy communities participated. The Vir- 
ginia State Choral Festival commands state-wide support and 
interest. The White Top Mountain Folk Festival was organized 
in 1931 for the purpose of preserving and making known the folk- 
music, balladry and traditions of Southwest Virginia. 

Others center about educational institutions. Such are the 
Oberlin Spring Festival, the Lindsborg Messiah Festival, the Ann 
Arbor May Festival, Spartanburg Music Festival, Cornell College 
May Festival, Lawrence (Kansas) Music Festival, Emporia 
Spring Music Festival, Iowa State Teachers College Festival, 
Pittsburg (Kansas) Spring Music Festival, and the Talbott Fes- 
tival of Westminster Choir School. 

The Coolidge Festivals of Chamber Music, now endowed to in- 
sure their perpetuation, grew out of the Berkshire Quartet which 
Mrs. Coolidge formed to provide for herself and friends an oppor- 
tunity to hear Chamber Music intimately. 

* Music Festivals in the United States. William A. Fisher. The American 
Choral and Festival Alliance, Inc., Boston, Mass. 1934. 86 pp. pa. $1.00. 
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Naturally, these festivals differ in organization, type of music 
presented, and in other characteristics. Some hold school band, 
orchestra and glee club contests in connection with the festival pro- 
gram. Usually some outside talent—soloists and orchestra—is im- 
ported. Compositions of the old masters as well as of contem- 
poraries—in some instances the first performance of a choral work 
—are found on the program. 

Mr. Fisher says: 


There need be no debate as to the relative desirability of a series 
of concerts spread over a season and a concentrated assembling of 
a community’s musical forces in a two or three-day festival, for 
it has been repeatedly shown that the latter reacts favorably on 
the former in that the interest aroused and stimulated by the 
festival tends always toward maintaining interest in the season’s 
concerts. Moreover, the festival and the festival alone makes 
possible personal participation by the largest number of people. 

. . . In this country the tendency has been to attract audiences 
by high-priced artists and virtuosi, for which the relatively stolid 
chorus forms a heavy background. Experienced men like Dean 
Lutkin have publicly deprecated this tendency, and today the 
trend is happily toward centering the attraction on the chorus, 
making the united group of singers the chief thing. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE OFFICE LIBRARY 


Abstracts of Dissertations Presented by Candidates for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. Spring quarter, 410 pp. Summer quarter, 215 pp. 
1935. The Graduate School, Ohio State University Press, Columbus, O. 
1936. pa. 

Aamintatetion. John D. Russell and Floyd W. Reeves. Vol. 6. The Evalu- 
ation of Higher Institutions. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl. 
1936. 285 pp. $3.00. 

Adventures in Recreation. Weaver W. Pangburn. A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 1936. 138 pp. $.72. 

Alma Mater. Henry 8. Canby. illus. Farrar and Rinehart, New York, 
N. Y. 1936. 259 pp. $2.50. 

American Universities and Colleges. 3rd ed. Clarence S. Marsh, ed. Amer- 
ican Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 1936. 1129 pp. $4.00. 
The American Year Book, 1935. Albert B. Hart and William M. Schuyler, 
eds. American Year Book Corporation, New York, N. Y. 1936. 915 pp. 

$7.50. 

And Gladly Teach. Bliss Perry. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 
1935. 315 pp. $3.00. 

Baird’s Manual American College Fraternities. 13th ed. Francis W. Shep- 
ardson, ed. George Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, Wis. 803 pp. 
$4.00. 

Bates College and its Background. Alfred W. Anthony. Judson Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1936. 284 pp. 

James Bertram. Frank P. Hill. Carnegie Corporation of New York, N. Y. 
1936. 91 pp. 

satheseait and Footnotes, a Style Manual for College and University 
Students. Peyton Burt. University of California Press, Berkeley, Calif. 
1936. 40 pp. pa. $.40. 

The Centennial Celebration, 1835-1935, Marietta College, Marietta, O. 
1936. 174 pp. 

Changes in the Opinions of Students Taking the Background of Social 
Science Survey Courses at the University of Oregon. Samuel H. Jame- 
son. Sponsored by the Committee on College Teaching, University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, Ore. 1936. mimeo. 41 pp. pa. 

A College Career and the American College Fraternity System. C. H. 
Freeark. Fraternity Management, 323 Sharp Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 1935. 
32 pp. pa. $.25. 

A Comparative Study of Undergraduate Women Majors and Non-majors 
in Physical Education with Respect to Certain Personal Traits. Anne 
8S. Duggan. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 1936. 117 pp. $1.60. 

Conference on Examinations. II. Paul Monroe, ed. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1936. 
300 pp. 

Consumer Buying in the Educational Program for Homemaking. Voca- 
tional Education Bulletin No. 182. Home Economics Series, No. 19. 
a States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 1935. 205 pp. 
pa. $.30. 

The Curriculum in Library Schools. Ernest J. Reece. Columbia University 
Press, New York, N. Y. 1936. 220 pp. $3.00. 

Democracy Enters College. R. L. Duffus. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, N. Y. 1936. 244 pp. $1.50. 

Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Universities, 1934-35. (No. 
2.) Donald B. Gilchrist, ed. H. W. Wilson Company, New York, N. Y. 
1935. 102 pp. pa. $1.00. 
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Essays on Examinations. Sir Michael Sadler, A. Abbott, P. B. Ballard et 
al, International Institute Examination Enquiry. Macmillan and Com- 
pany, Ltd., London. 1936. 168 pp. 5/-. 

The Fourth Yearbook of School Law, 1936. Edited and published by M. M. 
Chambers, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 154 pp. pa. $1.00. 
Praternidad Hispana. Los Socios de la Academia Espanola, College of 

Arts and Sciences, Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 1936. 52 pp. 


pa. 

Going to College. The Staff of the Board of Education of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. United Lutheran Publication House, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 1936. 96 pp. 

The Higher Learning in America. Robert M. Hutchins. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Conn. 119 pp. $2.00. 

An Historical Study of Examinations and Grading Systems in Early 
American Universities. Mary L. Smallwood. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 132 pp. $2.00. 

A History of Emory University. Henry M. Bullock. Parthenon Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. 391 pp. 

How to Study. A. M. Jordan. Christopher Publishing House, Boston, 
Mass. 1936. 97 pp. $1.25. 

The Influence of Charles A. Beard upon American Historiography. Mau- 
rice ge University of Buffalo Studies, Buffalo, N. Y. 1936. 84 
pp. pa. $.50. 

An Introduction to the Philosophy of Education. Michael Demiashkevich. 
American Book Company, New York, N. Y. 1935. 449 pp. $2.50. 

A Lay View of Some of the Problems of Higher Education. Mark Eisner. 
The Dial Press, New York, N. Y. 1936. 79 pp. 

The Libraries of Washington. David S. Hill. American Library Associ- 
ation, Chicago, Ill. 296 pp. $3.50. 

The Life in the Vine. Alice B. Kramer and Albert L. Kramer. Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York, N. Y. 1936. 63 pp. $.75. 

Louisiana State University, 1860-1896. Walter L. Fleming. Louisiana 
State University Press, Baton Rouge, La. 1936. 499 pp. $3.00. 

The Marks of Examiners. Sir Philip Hartog and E. C. Rhodes. Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., London. 1936. 344 pp. 8s. 6d. 

The Methodology of Educational Research. Carter V. Good, A. S. Barr 
and Douglas E. Scates. D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, N. Y. 
1936. 882 pa. $3.75. 

My Life and Work. Adolf Lorenz. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
N. Y. 1936. 362 pp. $3.50. 

No Friendly Voice. Robert M. Hutchins. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Ill. 1936. 196 pp. $2.00. 

Noah Webster, Pioneer of Learning. Ervin C. Shoemaker. Columbia 
University Press, New York, N. Y. 1936. xi+347 pp. $4.00. 

Opening Roads, Addresses for Young People. Archibald Black. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 1936. 162 pp. $1.75. 

Our Government for Spoiis or Service? Public Affairs Pamphlets. No. 
~s Public Affairs Committee, Washington, D. C. 1936. 31 pp. pa. 

10. 

Philanthropy and Learning with Other Papers. Frederick P. Keppel. 
Columbia University Press, New York, N. Y. 1936. 175 pp. $1.75. 
Plain Talk. John W. Studebaker. National Home Library Foundation, 

Washington, D.C. 1936. 166 pp. $.25. 

Principles of Accrediting Higher Institutions. George F. Zook and M. E. 
Haggerty. No. 1. The Evaluation of Higher Institutions. University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 1936. 202 pp. $2.00. 

Proceedings of 1935-36 Meetings, Association of Colleges and Universi- 
ties of the Pacific Southwest. 48 pp. pa. 
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Proceedings of the First Annual Guidance Conference held at Purdue 
University. Studies in Higher Education XXVII. Purdue University, 
Division of Education Reference, Lafayette, Ind. 1936. 93 pp. pa. 
$1.25. 

Proceedings of the Forty-ninth Annual Convention, Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities. (1935). 348 pp. pa. 

Proposed: the University of the United States. Edgar B. Wesley. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 1936. 83 pp. pa. 
$.75. 

Provisions for General Theory Courses in the Professional Education of 
Teachers. Obed J. Williamson. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1936. 185 pp. $1.85. 

Publications and Research. Vol. 2. No. 5. January-December, 1935. 
The University of Virginia, University, Va. 1936. pp. 483-589. pa. 
Free. 

Le Rayon du Cercle Francais. Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 
1936. 76 pp. pa. 

Report of Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Conference of the 
National Association of Deans and Advisers of Men. 1935. Held 
under the auspices of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 182 pp. pa. 

Report of Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the American College Personnel 
Association. 1936. J. Anthony Humphreys, ed. 100 pp. pa. 

Research in Primitive and Folk Music in the United States. George 
Herzog. American Council of Learned Societies. Bulletin No. 24. April, 
1936. Washington, D. C. 97 pp. pa. $.25. 

The Rhythm Book. Elizabeth Waterman. Music edited by Martha E. 
Ream. A. S. Barnes and Company, New York, N. Y. 1936. 150 pp. 
$3.60. 

Roots of America. Charles M. Wilson. Funk and Company, New York, 
N. Y. 1936. 316 pp. $3.00. 

Second Annual Conference of Trustees of Colleges and Universities on 
the Responsibilities and Problems of Governing Boards of Educational 
Institutions. Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 1936. 126 pp. pa. 

Seventh Annual School Administration Conference. George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 1936. 144 pp. pa. 

Space and Equipment for Homemaking Instruction. United States Office 
of Education, Vocational Educational Bulletin, No. 181. Washington, 
D.C. 1936. 155 pp. pa. $.40. 

Speech Construction. Frederick W. Bond. Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston, Mass. 1936. 146 pp. $2.00 

Sports for Recreation. The Staff of the Intramural Sport Department, 
University of Michigan. Elmer D. Mitchell, ed. A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York, N. Y. 1936. 467 pp. $2.50. 

Stanford Horizons. Ray L. Wilbur. Stanford University Press, Stanford 
University University, Calif. 1936. 165 pp. $2.00. 

Stone Setting. Rev. 1935. United States Office of Education, Vocational 
Education Bulletin No. 106, Washington, D.C. 1935. 226 pp. pa. $.20. 

Student Personnel Service. Donfred H. Gardner. Vol. 5. The Evaluation 
of Higher Institutions. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 1936. 
235 pp. $2.50. 

Studies in Securities. 1936. James H. Oliphant and Company, New York, 
N. Y. 1936. 206 pp. 

A Study of the Business Administration of Teachers Colleges. James F. 
Webb. University of Chicago Libraries, Chicago, Ill. 1935. 174 pp. pa. 

Survey of Student Aid Sources in Greater Boston. Harmon Foundation, 
New York, N. Y. 1935. 342 pp. pa. $2.50. 

Survey of Student Aid Sources in New Jersey. Harmon Foundation, New 
York, N. Y. 1932. 122 pp. pa. $1.00. 
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Teacher Retirement Legislation for Kentucky. Bulletin of the Bureau 

of School Service, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 1936. 106 
. pa. $.50. 

The Teaching of History in English Schools. Olive E. Shropshire. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
1936. 189 pp. $2.10. 

The Teaching of Physical Education. Jackson R. Sharman. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York, N. Y. 1936. 237 pp. $1.60. 

Tentative Syllabus in Polish for the Senior High School. Adriana C. 
Gutowski. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 1936. 24 pp. pa. $.35. 

Three Centuries of Harvard, 1636-1936. Samuel E. Morison. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1936. 512 pp. $3.50. 

Three Decades of Progress. Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
1906-1936. Jonathan T. Dorris, ed. Richmond, Ky. 1936. 363 pp. 
The Townsend Crusade. The Committee on Old Age Security of the 
Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., New York, N. Y. 1936. 93 pp. pa. $.25, 
Trends and Procedure in Student Loans. Harmon Foundation, New York, 

New York, N. Y. 1932. 150 pp. pa. $1.50. 

Was College Worth While? John R. Tunis. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York, N. Y. 234 pp. 

What Makes a Book Readable. William S. Gray and Bernice E. Leary. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 358 pp. $3.00. 

1936 Yearbook. National Association of Deans of Women. 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 1936. 195 pp. pa. $1.50. 








